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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

Tin: attr.nctions of Coylon arc manifold and appeal to a variety 
of tastes and needs. Eirst of all the economic conditions 
of the country arc encouraging to the capitalist who devotes 
his energies to tropical agriculture; tea, rubber, cocoa, carda- 
moms, and coconuts flourish remarkably and seldom fail to 
yield an abundant return to the careful investor. Many ■people 
visit Ceylon in search of health, or to escape the rigours of 
the European winter, and it is noticeable that the visit once 
made is often repeated. .As a health resort Ceylon not only 
possesses a warm and equable climate, but the recommenda- 
tion of complete change of scene. To the enervated European 
residents of the plains of India it is a veritable paradise; 
they arc discovering that a visit to Kandy and Nuwara Eliya 
is not only a source of health but of enjoyment, and that it 
restores their vanished energies without the great expenditure 
of time and money invohed in a voyage to Europe. To the 
leisured classes who travel the attractions of Ceylon are per- 
haps the greatest, and it is satisfactory to be able to assure 
them that consideration for their comfort and convenience is 
always increasing. The northern section of the railway has 
added immensely, to the opportunities of the visitor, who can 
now explore the most remarkable antiquities in the world with 
a reasonable expenditure of time and in perfect comfort. 
Every leisured taste can be gratified — ^^vhethe^ it be anti- 
quarian, a?sthetic, ethnological, entomological, botanical or 
sporting ; and when it is considered tliat the gratification of 
such tastes can be accomplished in such an agreeable climate 
and during a period when the verj' opposite conditions prevail 
in Europe it is almost a wonder that any who can avail them- 
selves of these opportunities fail to do so. 
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in a passage that cannot be improved upon, says : “No period 
of the year is divested of its seed-time and its harvest in some 
part of the island ; the fruit hangs ripe on the same branches 
that are garlanded with opening buds. But as every plant has 
its own period for the production of its flowers and fruit, each 
month is characterised by its own peculiar flora. As regards 
the foliage of the trees, it might be expected that the variety 
of tints would be wanting which form the charm of a European 
landscape, and that all nature would wear one mantle of 
unchanging green. But, although in Ceylon there is no 
revolution of seasons, the change of leaf on the same plant 
exhibits colours as bright as those which tinge the autumnal 
woods of America. It is not the decaying leaves, but the fresh 
shoots, which exhibit these bright colours, the older are still 
vividly green, whilst the young are bursting forth ; and the 
extremities of the branches present tufts of pale yellow, pink, 
crimson, and purple, which give them at a distance the appear- 
ance of a cluster of flowers.” 

It may be useful to the intending visitor to indicate the 
sort of weather he is likely to meet with at the various centres 
of interest in each of the months usually chosen for visiting 
Ceylon. 

During December Colombo is in many respects pleasanter 
than at any other time of the year. It is cloudy and compara- 
tively cool, and has an average rainfall of six inches for the 
month, which serves well to keep the vegetation at its best, 
and the golf links and other recreation grounds in good con- 
dition. The rain seldom keeps the visitor prisoner for more 
than a very few hours, while the longer intervals of fine weather 
are delightful. The same conditions apply to the south coast 
and to Kandy. In Nuwara Eliya the fine weather and the 
wet are about equal. Anuradhapura expects wet days, but 
during the fine intervals is more attractive by reason of the 
lakes and pokunas being well filled with water. Jaffna is 
agreeable, and its well-tilled fields look smiling and pleasant. 

January is on the whole a better month for the visitor. 
The winds are dry and cool, and it is necessary in Colombo 
to avoid sitting in them when heated from exercise, or sleeping 
with windows open to the north. The nights are refreshing, 
and early morning exercise pleasant. It is a good month for 
visiting the many towns of interest on the south and south- 
west coasts. Kandy is cool and delightful and admits of sleep 
beneath the blanket, while in the mornings and evenings 
vigorous walking can be indulged in with pleasure. Nuwara 
Eliya has now a mean temperature of 56° F. Fires in the 
evening are comfortable, while the early mornings are often 
frosty. The rainfall here averages six inches during this month ; 
but the fine days are glorious. Anuradhapurd has not definitely 
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We bclioUl lirsi ilic nioiintain zone, saeretl lo tea production, Pirst aiimpsc 
risinj; in one miyiuy u])lieaval from the plains of Ceylon, and 
capped in tl>e centre by the venerated jjeak named after our 
first parent, 'fbe mists are as yet lyint; in tbc valleys, and 
the cool blue tones tibove them trive us the true contour of 
those Icrtile mountains upon which millions of tea hushes arc 
Ihturishini;. At different elevations there are four extensive 
ledijcs which appettr to rise abruptly from the base, and from 
these :i number of lofty mountains raise their rugged brows to 
the height of 5.000 to 8,000 feet. 

.\s we :(pproach nearer and nearer we see the mists arise, 
attracted upwards by the rays of the rising sun, and a scene 
of verdant loveliness is disclosed which stands in welcome con- 
trast to the parched .and barren shores we have left behind 
at .Suez and .\den. 'flic mountains are now lost to view and 
the details of the beautiful palm-fringed shores gradually 
incre.ase as we steam towards the harbour. 

'I'he harbour is formed of three artificial breakwaters, 
enclosing an area of acres. Some idea of the masses of 
water that arc hurled against these concrete walls during the 
fury of the monsoons may be gathered from our illustration- 



1. MOUNTAINOUS SPRAY BREAKING OVER THE SOUTH-WEST ARM 
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bore its literal meaning; but now indicates that portion of 
Colombo occupied chiefly by the residence of the Governor, 
the offices of the Government and of the British merchants. 
We are impressed by the prosperous appearance of the 
place. The streets are broad, the roads are good, the 
merchants’ offices and stores are capacious and in many 
instances possess considerable architectural merit, while the 
hotels are superior to any others in the East, a matter of no 
small importance to the traveller and resident alike. We are 
at once confronted by one of them ; the Grand Oriental Hotel 
faces us as we leave the harbour. 

Other first-class hotels are the Bristol in York Street, the 
Galle Face Hotel at the southern end of the esplanade, and 
the Mount Lavinia, about seven miles down the coast; while 
amongst the smaller ones are the Globe and the British India. 

The Fort, a plan of which is annexed, can easily be ex- 
plored on foot and without a guide. By turning to the right 
upon reaching the Grand Oriental Hotel we pass the old 
banqueting hall of the Dutch Governors, which now does duty 
as the English Garrison Church of St. Peter. It contains 
some interesting memorials, and is worth a visit. Turning 
again to the left we pass along Queen Street, with the Gordon 
Gardens on our right and the Legislative Council Chamber 
and various Government offices on the left (Plate 2). The 
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Government archives are also located here and include the 
official records of the Dutch Government from the year 1640 
to 1796, besides the British records from the latter date. The 
Gordon Gardens are on our right, and adjoining them is the 
residence of the Governor of the colony, known as the Queen’s 
House. Although not a handsome building, its massive 
masonry and spacious corridors provide what is most desirable 
in a tropical residence, protection from the sun’s rays, while 
the grounds of some four acres are shaded by beautiful trees. 
It was erected about the middle of the last century. We 
cannot give an adequate idea of the architecture or general 
appearance of this building from a photograph, for it is not 
only in a somewhat confined position for so large a house, but 
is also embowered in foliage. Some idea of its appearance 
from the street may be gathered from our Plate 3. 

Immediately opposite the Queen’s House is the General 
Post Office (Plate 4). The colony is abreast of the times 
in its postal arrangements, and in many instances offers 
advantages that the Old Country has not begun to provide, 
notably, a value-payable parcels post; while its post-card and 
newspaper rates are one-third lower than in Great Britain. 







Till-: ci-:vLox r.o\’i-:RNMi-:NT railway i.i 

Thr visitor will liitd titv :trr:mt;fiiU’nls for Itis convonicncc 
s;iiisl;utorv itiul complcto. lie will enter by tbe iKiiulsoinc 
lli^lit of steps k'.'ulint; to n spariniis hall floored with intaglio 
tiles. Here he will lind the poili’-rcsiaittc counters as well as 
every other |iost:il facility. 

The next buildings to claim our notice as we pass along 
Oueen Street are tbe lh>ngl»ong and Shanghai Hank and the 
Chartered Hank of India on the left {I’late 5). 

Opposite these banks is another institution of a similar 
«-har;ieter. the Mercantile Hank «»f India. .An ecpially venerable 
thing is tbe s.'icred Ho 'I'ree which flourishes at its entrance. 
This tri'c is of the s:ime species as the famcnis specimen at 
.Anuradhapura, now upw.-irds of two thousand years old, whose 
histfiry is <iescribed on a later page. 

Here (Jueen Street is intersected by Cb.atbam .Street, and 
in the middle of the crossings stands tbe Lighthouse of 
('olomlx*. whi<-b serves tbe additional purpose of a clock lower. 
The (|u:idril:iter.'d shajie of this building is unusual in a light- 
house, and its more im|)ortant purpose is sometimes unsus- 
pected by the visitor who passes by. .As we approach the end 
of nueen .Street we notice the military oflicers’ quarters on the 
right, the left being occupied chiefly by the oflices of shipping 
hotisi's and jiroduce brokers. 

We now proceed by way of Chatham .Street. The stranger 
will be struck with the picturesque appearance of this and other 
streets of Ccilombo due to the Pilhccolohiiim stnuuu or rain 
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trees by which they arc shaded. They are called rain trees 
from the circumstance that at night the leaves fold into a kind 
of sac in which the moisture condenses and at sunrise when 
the leaves open is discharged in a shower. The Suriya tree 
[Thespesia poptilnea) also affords shade to many of the streets 
and roads ; it flowers profusel3' with delicate primrose-coloured 
blosisoms, large and showy, changing to purple as they fade, 
and in form resembling the single scarlet hibiscus. The roads 
are metalled with dark red cabook, a product of disintegrated 
gneiss, which being subjected to detrition communicates its 
hue to the soil. Chatham Street is composed of a strange 
medley of restaurants, native jewellers, curiosity shops and pro- 
vision boutiques, the houses being for the most part old and 
limited to one floor. It is a remnant of old Colombo in the 
sailing-ship days and must soon disappear, as most of the 
Dutch buildings have already done, to give place to colossal 
houses of business befitting the dignity of the port. 

We turn to the left into York Street (Plate 7), which would 
scarcely be recognised by those who left Ceylon twenty 
years ago. It contained the eastern wall and moat of the 
old Dutch fort, which have disappeared in favour of the 
Registrar General's office, the Bristol Hotel, the National Bank 
of India and the Victoria Arcade. Prince Street and Baillie 
Street intersect the square which we have traversed. The 
latter is a somewhat narrow and treeless but busy thorough- 
fare, containing merchants’ offices and the Bank of Madras. 
Prince Street also consists entirely of mercantile houses. 

Having now given a brief sketch of the Fort, we 
proceed with a few hints as to the best means of seeing 
the rest of Colombo. The visitor with little time at his 
command should spend half an hour round the Fort by the 
route described ; then take a first-class seat in front of the tram- 
car for the Grand Pass terminus upon the Kelaniya River; next 
visit Maradana and Borella by the same means of locomotion ; 
afterwards hire a carriage, drive along Galle Face, Union 
Place, Vauxhall Road, the Lake, Hyde Park Corner, the 
Cinnamon Gardens, the Hospital, Horton Place, Gregor)'’s 
Road, the Museum, Turret Road, Polwatte and KoIIupitiya. 
Then if time permits drive to Mutwal. The visitor who follows 
this route will have seen Colombo, and should it be his first 
visit to the East he will have received enough new impressions 
to dwell upon for many daj's. 

A start is made for Grand Pass from the Fort terminus 
near the Grand Oriental Hotel. Most of the cars are fitted 
with outside seats in front, which are first class. Into one 
of these we step. We now leave the Fort and are carried 
along past tens of thousands of tons of coal which proclaim 
* For rates of carriage hire, etc., see Index. 
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their own story of the vast amount of shipping that comes 
this waj'. A minute later we are in the I’cttah, the natives’ 
mart. The effect is kaleidoscopic. Moormen or Indo-Arab 
traders occupy Main .Street with well-stocked stores containing 
every description of goods. In the vicinity of the Town Hall 
we notice the great diversity of races represented : Sinhalese, 
Moors, Tamils, Parsees, Dutch, Portuguese, Malays and 
Afghans; the variety of costume worn by each race in 
accordance with caste or .social position, from the simple loin 
cloth of the cooly to the gorgeous attire of the wealthy and- 
high-caste gentleman ; the different complexions and forms of 
toilet, the avocations carried on in the open street, are all enter- 
taining to the visitor who for the first time becomes a witness 
of the manners and customs of oriental life. At every turn 
the eye is met by a fre.sh picture. This mixed and motley 
crowd live their life and carry on their labours almost entirel}' 
in public. Neither doors, windows, nor shutters interfere with 
a complete view of the interior of their houses and stalls. The 
handicraftsman works serenely in his open shed, sometimes 
even in the open street; women are occupied in their most 
domestic affairs unveiled from the glance of the curious 
passer-by, and tiny children, clothed only in the rich lints 
of their own complexions, sport amongst the traffic. All this 
harmonises charmingly with the conditions of climate and the 
nature of the people. The heal renders clothing uncomfortable, 
and closed up dwellings unendurable. The tram ride is 
perhaps too rapid for the stranger to fully appreciate these 
novel scenes; but a glance at them through three miles of 
native streets is all that lime affords. The terminus is reached 
at the River Kclaniya. 

We now return to our starting point and take a seat in 
the car that moves off in the opposite direction. Proceeding 
up York Street and turning to the left, we pass the Survey 
Office, Public Works Office, Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Fort Railway .Station. The lake scenery first claims our 
attention. Presently we pass the Royal College situated on 
high ground to the left. This is the principal Government 
educational institution, the nucleus of a future university, 
shortly to be removed and rebuilt on a new site. A ferry 
connecting with a peninsula of the lake called Captain’s 
Garden provides a pretty bit of scenery, and here we notice 
the operations of the washerman, the dark, dank dhoby \yho 
bleaches our soiled linen by the primitive method of beating 
it upon slabs of rock. Upon leaving the lake the line passes 
the Railway Goods .Station upon the right and the Technical 
College upon the left. 

After passing the Technical College we proceed along Mara- 
dana Road for half a mile, when we pass over the railway at 
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the Mnradana Junction Station, the principal station whence Colombo 
trains leave for the coast line and the Kelani Valley as well as 
for up-country and the northern line. Then we notice on our 
left the Police Headquarters and Parade Ground, and on the 
right the largest Mohammedan mosque in Colombo. 

Other notable places are the Lady Havelock Hospital for 
women and children and Campbell Park, into which the visitor 
might stroll for a few minutes before taking a tram back again. 

On the return journey we might look out more particularly 
for quaint scenes in the bazaars through which we pass, neiasaars 
The open character of the native shops is universal ; they 
vary only in the classes of goods they have for sale. The 
customers are almost as varied as the wares. The Sinhalese 
man of sienna complexion, wearing his long hair gathered 
up into a knot surmounted by a comb of tortoiseshell, is 
attired in garb varying with caste, even the comb assuming 
different forms in accordance with , social position. The 
Sinhalese women too have a multitude of distinctions in dress. 

Our next business is a drive through pleasant places where a fUasant 
we shall see something of native life amidst the exquisite 
sccnerj' with which this most beautiful of tropical cities 
entrances the traveller of aesthetic temperament. Our choice 
in the matter of conveyance lies between the jinrickshaw and 
the horse carriage, victoria or waggonette of somewhat in- 
different quality to be hired in Colombo. If our choice falls 
upon the former, a rubber-tyred ’rickshaw should be chosen; 
if the latter, a waggonette is preferable as offering less obstruc- 
tion to view. It is advisable to obtain either through the hotel 
attendant, and to give him sufficient notice to enable him to 
secure the best procurable. A licensed guide* may be of 
service, but he must be required to adhere to the route marked 
out, and he should be allowed only to answer questions and 
act where necessary as interpreter. We drive through Prince 
and Queen Streets which are by this time familiar to us and 
onwards to Galle Face. Upon leaving the Fort we notice 
first the military barracks on our left, built on the foundation 
of the old wall of the Dutch fort and fronted by a spacious 
parade ground. It will be seen that of the five handsome blocks 
four are placed en echelon so that each may receive the full 
benefit of the sea breeze. Next we arrive upon Galle caiit Face 

Face, which is an open lawn about one mile in length and 
three hundred yards wide, flanked on one side bv the sea and 
the other by the lake. It is controlled by the military 
authority, but used by the public as a recreation ground for 
football, cricket, hockey and other games. 

At the extreme southern end of the Galle Face Esplanade caUeFace 
and in close proximity to the sea stands the luxurious Galle 
* For regulations respecting guides refer to Index. 
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Face Hotel. V’e now cross over the central road, avoiding the 
turn to Kollupitiya on the east side of the hotel, and pass by 
Christ Church and the Masonic Temple. 

Next we cross a bridge into Slave Island, an unpleasant 
name given to this locality by the Dutch who used it as a prison 
for their State slaves. The coast railway line is now crossed, 
and we proceed along Union Place for about half a mile. 
The first turning to the left brings us immediately to some 
pretty lakeside views. Attention at this spot is divided between 
the charming landscape and the operations of the dhobies upon 
the banks in the foreground. Groups of bronze-tinted figures 
are waist-deep in the water, engaged in the destructive 
occupation of cleansing linen by beating it upon the rocks. 

Across the lake at this point is St. Joseph’s College, an 
establi-shment for the higher education of Roman Catholic 
boys. It has five towers, and in general appearance somewhat 
resembles an Italian palace. It is erected on one of the most 
charming sites conceivable, environed with beautiful palms 
and flowering trees and overlooking the finest part of the 
extensive lake of Colombo. 

Turning to the left we now drive down Vauxhall Road for 
a quarter of .a mile and then turn sharply to the left, crossing 
Union Place and making our way beneath an avenue of trees 
to another picturesque stretch of the lake. At this point are 
several charming pictures affording an opportunity not to be 
missed by the amateur photographer. This fresh-water lake 
is one of the most charming features of Colombo. Its rami- 
fications are so many that one is constantly coming across 
pretty nooks and corners quite unexpectedly, each fresh view 
presenting a wealth of foliage luxuriant beyond description. 
Palms in great variety intermingle Avith the gorgeous mass 
of scarlet flamboyant blossoms, the lovely' lemon-yellow lettuce 
tree, the ever-graceful bamboo, the crimson blooms of the dark 
hibiscus, contrasting with the rich green of the areca, date 
and palmA'ra palms, the huge waving leax'es of the plantain, 
flowering trees and shrubs of every description of tropical 
foliage, the whole forming to the rippling water a border of 
unrivalled beaut}- and unfailing interest. 

We noAv leaA-e the lake to explore the roads and houses of 
residential Colombo, which extends for about four square miles 
to the south of the lake and is centred by the \''ictoria Park. 
The Victoria Park is an ornamental recreation ground laid 
out Avith gardens, band stand and promenade, golf links, tennis 
courts, a galloping course for riders and a circular carriage driA-e. 
The AA'hole is' bounded by bungaloAA-s A\-ith their picturesque 
grounds. Here, too, aa-III be found the Colombo Museum. 
The bronze statue on the laAA-n facing the entrance is that of 
Sir W'illiam Gregory, one of Ceylon’s most successful 
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There are several interesting routes by which we may 
return to the Fort. If after our wanderings we happen to be 
near the race-course we shall drive down Race-course Avenue 
and return to Galle Face or the Fort by way of Flower Road, 
Green Path, or Turret Road and Kollupitiya. 

A drive round the suburb of Mutwal, to the north of the 
Fort, would make our acquaintance with Colombo nearly 
complete, and is to be recommended in case of this being our 
first experience of a tropical city. Our way is through Main 
Street and the Pettah, where we shall again he interested in the 
quaint scenes of native daih' life and occupation. We pass the 
Dutch Belfry, the Town Hall and the Market Place, and turn 
into Wolfendahl Street, which bears to the right and leads 
direct to a most interesting remnant of the Dutch occupation, 
a massive church in Doric st3'le, built b^’ the Dutch in 1749. 
The drive ma^' now be continued in a north-easterly direction 
to the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Santa Lucia, which is the 
finest building in Colombo, The nave is capable of accom- 
modating six thousand persons. In a north-westerly direction 
another half-mile brings us to St. Thomas’s College, one of 
the leading educational institutions of the colon\', founded by 
Bishop Chapman, first Anglican Bishop of Colombo in 1851. 

From the tower of the Cathedral a good view of the harbour 
may be obtained. 

The suburb of Mutwal has been to some extent robbed of 
its beautj' by the great encroachment of harbour works and 
fortifications, but north of these it is more beautiful and in- 
teresting than any other part of the coast near Colombo. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CEYLON GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAY 

There is no consideration more important to the traveller The 
'who intends visiting a far-off country than the facilities 
afforded by its railways and roads. Fortunately Ceylon is well 
equipped in both respects. Her railway now affords an easy 
and even luxurious means of reaching the most attractive parts 
of the country. It renders easily and quickly accessible the 
most beautiful scenery, the more interesting antiquities and 
all those fields of agricultural industry — the tea, the coconuts 
and the rubber, which have brought about the advanced state 
of prosperity which the colony enjoys. No other country in 
the world can take you in spacious and comfortable railway 
carriages on a track of five feet six inches gauge, over moun- 
tains at an altitude of more than six thousand feet. Yet such 
facilities are provided in Ceylon. 

In the following pages will be found described and 
illustrated the whole of the Ceylon Government Railway and 
the districts which it serves. The description is not limited 
to the various towns and villages which give their names to 
the railway stations, but is extended to those parts of the 
country which the traveller will be likely to visit by using the 
railway for the whole or part of his journey. The places are 
taken in order of stations, so that the traveller who possesses 
this book may read of each place or district as he passes 
through it. It will, however, be useful first to take a glance 
at the following general description of the various lines and 
the rules and regulations which have been made for the comfort 
and convenience of passengers. The traveller who will take 
the trouble to do this will find himself amply repaid by the 
various facilities of which he may avail himself, but of the 
existence of which he might otherwise be ignorant. 


\ 
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"Ihe Ceylon Government Railway is State owned as its 
name implies and is under the control of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment, The total mileage at present open is 576 miles, of which 
509 are on the broad gauge (5^^ feet) and 67 on the narrow 
gauge (21^ feetj. 

The sections of the broad gauge line are the Main, Coast, 
Ncgombo, Northern and Mdtald lines. The narrow gauge 
are the Kelani Valley and the Udapusscllawa lines. A new 
broad gauge section from Madawachchi to Talaimannar and 
a narrow gauge section from Avisawella to Ratnapura arc at 
present under construction. 

The Main Line runs from Colombo in a north-easterly 
direction for about forty-five miles, when after Polgahawela 
has been reached it gradually winds south-eastwards until, at 
the terminus of Bandarawela (ifio 3 /^ miles), it is in the same 
latitude as Colombo. This line is by far the busiest and most 
profitable of the sections, due to the fact that it serves the 
great tea districts of the mountain zone. It was the first 
section of the railway to be constructed, and in its later stages, 
after the foot-hills are reached at Rambukfcana (fifty-two 
miles from Colombo), will be found the chief engineering 
triumphs of the line. From Rambukkana the line rises 1,400 
feet in the thirteen miles to Kadugannawa with a ruling 
gradient of i in 45 and curves of 10 chains (220 yards) radius. 
The “ ghat ” or hill-section may be said to begin at 
Nawalapitiya, the principal railway centre of the hill districts, 
eighty-seven miles from Colombo, and 1,913 feet above sea 
level. From this point the line rises almost continually with 
a maximum gradient of i in 44 and minimum curves of 5 
chains (no yards) radius until it reaches a height of 6,225 feet 
at Pattipola, 139 miles from Colombo. From this point, after 
passing through the summit-level tunnel, the line falls by 
similar gradients and curves to Bandarawela, its present 
terminus. 

The Coast Line follows the west coast in a southerly 
direction to Galle (71^ miles) and thence, still along the coast, 
in an easterly direction, to its terminus at Matara (gSj 4 miles 
from Colombo). 

The Necomho Branch leaves the main line at Ragama 
(g miles from Colombo), and runs northwards through 
cinnamon and coconut estates to the seaside town of Ncgombo 
(14 miles from Ragama). 

The Northern Line, one of the sections of the railway 
most recently completed, extends from its junction with the 
main line at Polgahawela (45)^ miles from Colombo) to 
Kankesanturai in the extreme north of the island, its distance 
from Polgahawela being 2ii}( miles. 

The MATAi.f; Branch extends northwards for 21 miles from 
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l’ri;uliniy;i jiinciion (70'.- miles from Colombo on tlic main 
lim) lo MaJalr, wbiili was tlu: starting point for tlic lonp 
fuai b join m y to thi- norlb pri«ir to tlio conslruotion of the 
Nortln rn line. Kamly is situated on this branch, 7.}Jj miles 
trom Colombit and ne.'irly four miles Iron) I’eratleniya junction. 

The Kr.i \Ni \',\i.i.i;v List: rims eastward from Colombo for Kriani 
• 17 ;% miles Jind serves the tea plantini;: district from which it 
talies its name. 

The l‘i>MM ssi;i.t..\w.\ LtNi; runs from Nanuoya (12S miles 
liom Colombo) to Kai^.'dla, a distanei; of ty miles, and upon 
it i>« situ.-ited Xuw.-ir.'i Lliya, the sanitarium of Ceylon, rt,2oo 
leet above se.i level .-md miles from Nanuoya. This 
hi;mih is very similar to the Darjeeling Himalayan Railw.ay 
111 India, with a ma\imum gradient of i in 2.{ and minimum 
eurvi-s ol .*v.) feet radius. 

The rolling stoeh ol the railway is now eonstrueted locally rierMux 
in the worhshojjs in Colombo, where over 1,000 worlvinen 
:ire employed under the superintendence of shilled liuropean 
foremen. These shops are well equipped with pneumatic 
:md other lahour-savini; machinery, whilst new tools arc being 
;idded ye.ir by _\e:ir. The older type of four-wheeled carriages 
were imported Irom Ln^land and erected in the colony, and 
there ;ire still a ^ood many of these on the line, hut they arc 
heini^ ste.’ulily replaced by the standard type of bogie carriage 
forty-two feet loni:;. Tliesi- modern carriages, which are 
constructed of te:ih, ;ire not of the Indian type, with its 
longitudin.'il seats, hut of the Mnglish pattern, and arc furnished 
with eNcellent lavatory aeeommodation. The outsides of the 
c'arriages are of varnished teak, whilst the interiors are of the 
same wood polished, picked out with satinwood and adorned 
with photographs of interesting places on the line. The line is 
well provided with sleeping and refreshment cars, the former 
running on the up and down night mail trains between Colombo 
and Nanuoya (for Nuwara Lliya), whilst the latter arc run on 
the principal trains between Colombo, Kandy and up-country 
stations. 

Passengers to whom time is an object, and who wish to sht/inf cars 
pay a flying visit to Nuwara Eliya, can leave Colombo after 
dinner, travel in a comfortable sleeping berth for the nominal 
sum of Rs. 2.50 (in addition to flrst-class fare), get an early 
tea or breakfast in the refreshment car before arriving at 
Nanuoya, and he in Nuwara Eliya before half-past eight next 
morning. In the opposite direction they can also make the 
night journey down between dinner one evening and breakfast 
the next morning, early tea being served by the attendant in 
the sleeping car. 

The catering for the refreshment cars is in the hands of a Catering 
private company, and meals can be obtained along the road in 
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Railway comfort and at moderate prices, without the inconvenience and 
regulations Jogs of time involved by the Indian system of “ refreshment 
stops.” 

On the Northern line, where the traffic is too light for the 
running of a refreshment car, the through trains halt at 
Anurddhdpurd a sufficient length of time to enable passengers 
to obtain a satisfactory mid-day meal. 

In addition to the refreshment cars, the car company pro- 
vide breakfast, tiffin and dinner baskets on application, either 
from their dep6ts in Colombo, Polgahawela and Hatton, or 
from the refreshment cars. 

There are three classes on the railways as in England, and 
the fares charged are exceedingly moderate. 

On all parts of the linej except the Hill section above 
Nawalapitiya, the standard single fare per mile is as follows, 
viz. first-class, 8 cents; second-class, 5^ cents; third-class, 
2^^ cents; and return tickets at a fare and a half are issued 
for all classes. 

Taking 6 cents as equalling one penny, the rate per mile 
for a first-class return ticket in the lower sections is one penny 
or the equivalent of the third-class fare in England. 

Colombo time is observed throughout the railway system. 

The Ceylon Currency is as follows : — 

English sovereign = rupees 15. 

„ half-sovereign = rupees 7*50. 

Rupee (silver = is. 4d.) = 100 cents. 

50 cents (silver) 

25 It ( If ) 

5 „ (nickel, square with rounded corners) 

1 „ (copper) 

Luseast The following is the free allowance of luggage per adult passenger, 

viz. : — First class, 112 lbs. ; second class, 84 lbs. ; third class, 56 lbs. 

For children with half tickets, half the above is allowed free. 

Children travelling free (viz., under 3 years of age) are not allowed 
any free quantity of luggage. 

Excess luggage is charged for at full parcels rates, which should be 
prepaid at the starting station, but if not charged for there, the excess 
may be collected at the end of the journey or at any intermediate point. 
A receipt should be obtained for all excess charges. 

Luggage in bulk can be forwarded at goods rates, which are obtainable 
on application to any stationmaster. 

Passengers are. advised to be at the starting station in good time in 
order to admit of their luggage being weighed, labelled, and loaded in 
the train before starting time. 

The luggage must be well secured and properly addressed with the 
owner’s name and destination, in addition to the railway destination label, 
which passengers should personally see affixed to the packages. It is 
necessary for passengers to obtain and produce their tickets before their 
luggage can be labelled. Where numbered luggage receipts are issued, 
it is necessary that these should be produced on arrival at destination, 
before the luggage can be delivered up. 

Care should be taken to remove all old labels from luggage, especially 
those for previous journeys on the C.G.lt. 
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car ticket must be purchased for each berth before the car is entered, and 
it must be delivered to the car attendant. 

Children under t'.velve jx-ars of age accompanying adults ma}' occupy 
sleeping berths on pa^’ment of half ordinary hrst-class fare plus full cost 
of a sleepingK:ar ticket, and two or more children may occupy the same 
berth v/ith one sleeping-car ticket, 

Application for berths must be made not later than 6,30 p.m. at ant- 
station on the line, but payment v/ill not be accepted nor accommodation 
provided until it has been ascertained that berths are available. 

One tv.-o-bsrth compartment in each saloon, with lavatory adjoining, 
nun.bered i and 2, is reserved for ladies, but if this compartment is not 
booked hy 6,30 p.m. it will be available for married couples, and if dis- 
engaged at the time the train is due to start it will be given to gentlemen 
jjassengers. 

I.adies travelling alone are allowed to occupy this ladies’ compart- 
ment only. 

The other t-.vo-berth compartment fwhich is provided with jug, basin, 
ccc.) is suitable for married couples, but it is not reserved for this purpose, 
and is given to the first applicants. The berths in it are numbered 3 
and 

,\yahs are only allowed in the sleeping-car when the full compart- 
ment is paid for. 

The refreshment cars are first-class carriages, and second-class passen- 
gers are only allowed to enter them for the purpose of obtaining refresh- 
ments, nor may thej- remain in the cars for more than one of the advertised 
stages 

flogs and luggage maj- not be taken into refreshment cars under anj- 
circumstances. 

.Smoking is only permitted when passengers are not taking meals, and 
then only with the consent of all other passengers in the car. 

Refreshment rooms exist at Colombo (Maradana Junction), Polga- 
ha-.vela, Hatton, and Xanuo}'a on the JIain line, Alutgaraa on the Coast 
line, and Anuadhapura and Vavuniya on the Northern line. 

Refreshments at these places are provided at moderate prices. The 
guard of the through Northern line trains v.-ill wire free of charge for 
the provision of midday meals at Anuradhapura. 

Pas.sengers from the Randarawela line by the down night mail can 
have dinner ordered at Nanuoya by wire free of charge on application to 
the guard. 

A special train can be provided from Colombo to Kandv and back on 
payment of a minimum charge of ro first-class return fares (Rs. g is the 
fir.st-cla.ss return fare) on application to the General ifanager, Colombo. 
.Steamer passengers who have .sufficient time for a journej* to Kandv 
during the stay of their boat in Colombo can arrange for a special through 
the -Steamer agents. The run takes a little over three hours each vray. 

For other .special trains the charge is Rs, 4 per mile for a single-j and 
Rs, 6 per mile for a return journey, plus fares and luggage at ordinary 
rafe.s for the pa-ssengers and luggage conveyed. The mileage v/ill be 
calculated from the nearest station from which an engine can be supplied : 
and the minimum charge for running a special is Rs. 50. 

Applications for specials should be made to the General Manager not 
less than twenty-four hours before the .special is required, and no 
guarantee can be gi"/en that it will be provided. 

The booking offices will be open for the issue of tickets half an hour 
before the ad'/ertised time for the departure of trains, and may be closed 
fi-.'e minutes before the departure time. 

In order to prevent inconvenience and delay, passengers are requested 
to provide themselves with suitable change, as the booking clerks may not 
at all times be able to give change. Passengers should also examine their 
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ciphered, is liable to be charged from the station from which the train 
originally started, unless he can prove satisfactorily that he entered the 
train at some intermediate station. 

Passengers who are called upon to pay excess fares should demand and 
obtain a receipt for the amount paid. 

Passengers who are unable to use the homeward halves of ordinary 
return tickets within the specified time can have them extended on appli- 
cation at the station from which the}' are returning, and on payment of 
the necessary extra sum. 

Special terms are granted to pleasure parties consisting of not less 
than lo persons travelling by ordinary trains between stations not less 
than 25 miles apart, and also to other special parties. Full particulars 
of the charges and regulations can be obtained on application to the 
General Manager, Colombo. 

The travelling public are allowed to despatch telegrams through the 
Railway telegraph department at the rates of the Post Ofiice telegraph 
department, provided they are bond jtde from a passenger or to a pas- 
senger travelling h}' train. At certain stations ordinary postal messages 
are also dealt with. The Post Office rates are as follov-'s : — First ten 
words, 25 cents; each additional two words or less, 5 cents. 

The name and address of the addressee must be paid for, and also 
that of the sender if included in the body' of the telegram and signalled. 

Though every' effort will be made to ensure quick despatch and correct 
delivery of telegrams, the railway will not be responsible for delay or 
non-delivery. 

Any person requiring to send a telegram relative to parcels, luggage, 
&c., such as requests for re-addressing, &c., will be charged jo cents for 
such telegram, and a further sum of 25 cents if a reply is required. 
Should it be found that the telegram was necessitated by the fault of any 
member of the railway staff, the amount paid will be refunded. 

Passengers who may have left articles on the station premises or in 
the carriage in which they have travelled, and who wish inquiries made 
by wire, will be required to pay 25 cents for telegram of inquiry and 25 
cents for replv. If. however, the articles lost were booked and placed on 
the van. inquiry' will be made by wire without charge. 

Only' safety breech-loading cartridges may be despatched by passenger 
train, and they are charged for at ordinary' prepaid parcels rates, pro- 
vided they are packed in a box, barrel, or case of wood, metal, or other 
solid material of such strength that it will not become defective or in- 
secure whilst being convey'ed. 

The rates and regulations for the conveyance of horses, carriages, 
motor vehicles, parcels, and petrol by passenger train, may be obtained on 
application to any stationmaster. 

Small animals, such as cats, puppies, mongooses, monkey's, mcusedeer, 
&c., and poultry and other kinds are only' carried in strongly-made square 
crates or hampers, and they' are charged "for by' weight at parcels rates. 

Dogs in crates, cases, or hampers will be charged for by' weight at 
parcels rates : when in dog-lccker, 25 cents each for every 25 miles or part 
of 25 miles. 

Dogs for conveyance in the dog-locker must be provided with chain 
and leather or metal collar in good order, unless a letter of indemnity' 
is furnished. 

Xo person is allowed to take a dog into a passenger carriage except 
with the consent of the stationmaster at the starting station and the con- 
currence of his fellow-passengers, and then only' on prepay'ment of double 
rate for each dog. 

The acceptance of a dog at the double rate for carriage with the owner 
is subject to the condition that it shall be removed if subsequently objected 
to, no refund being given. 
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"I !ir will )!' I Iv :< • i-'iiMl.lr (m Ihr In.'. <i( nr injtiry to any iloi; 

I ‘ > ,ip<’ f jlh< I 111 I i *11’ ' ijui lit'*' 111 il** li* i"iiiiiiiic ii!imnii»ini'alili*i 
■ liyi'r.ii: i!" i-'ll.ii, ni liy jlir liTial ai;r nl ihr fl aili iT mllnr liy wliii'li :! 
i' •tciisi.l, 

Ii!i\.li- (r,. I ;i;,i Vnll. i.i.lifi tli.in mnlnr liiryrliw, wlint ‘■••nt a'- parri-ls 
<i i.Ti:;<<l ai it.- • i iitri I lm:i:.ii;i-. will r.mvryi <1 al nwiirr's ri'-I: at i 
i.nt • mill- ..\,r slir Main, ('i-.Tt, anil lirandi liiir-. Iirlnw N.a'valajiitiya, 
..ii'l -■ II ii'.T I mill' I'M-r tin- Main linr anil liinnrlii". alxivr Na\va1a|iitiya. 
Minirinini fli.'iii'i, j; rinl--. 

'1 In- i.-iilw.-iv will not iiinlrrtat.i" tn <-i<nvi-y tlir fnllriwini; articles as 
].;i!.-.lv. \ I.-. : — flniii' > wi!i-t. fiii-wi.rl.s, sittinl, aiinafiirlis. tnrpi-ntine, 
i”..-i!i In , niir.iial mis i.r ai iiK. ot any ntln-r «-.iinliiistil>lrs or ilaticcrons 
i-.i.iti tial' . Aiiv j.i'i ' -.n I ■■iiti.-ivi-ninc this iri^nlatimi will lie liable t'. 
pi.'-i I'litn 11 ninli I tin- Uailw-.av 1 t|ilinanii-s. 

Tin ilia; Cl- I--; insiirainT- of articles cmveycil by jiassrncer train 
Iwbicb nni't 'n-- punaiill is t pi-r rent, on the value {tninitmnn cbarpe, 
K. I'. Ill Ir- ill .'Ian il 111 wiilini: al the time of bi“il:iii|:. 

Statimnna- ti-i s ale antlncii-i-il In arci-|i| itisiiranre rale on pacliaRes 
v.-ilin '1 .-it li - ■ lliaii K-. cm. l-'m artieli-s valiiiil al nr abnve that siiiii, 
a]iplicalir-ii li-i ill- iirani-(- is in be inaili- tn Ibe Cleiieral Manager, Coloiiilin. 

t'lnipns 1-1 i-tlnr mileis (nr pa'iiin-nt of niniiey are not acrepted unless 
antb'ii i- 111 liv the fli-iii-ial Manager. 

Inliiini.'tliiiii leijaiilin;; Ibe cniivexaiire of aiticii-s at (;onds rates may 
be iibtaiin d nil applic.-itinii tn any stalionmaster or to the General Manager, 
Tratlie Siipeiinti-ndi'iit. or Gnods Acent, folmiibo. 

The lailwav will tmt In- ri-siimisible lor inlormatioii given by others 
than tin- ptineipal oflicets in rliarge of the ilifferent stations, of whom 
iinpiiries sbniild alwavs be made, or of the General Manager, Traffic 
Snj>erintendi-nt, or District Snix-rintendents. 

rasseiici-rs are reipu-'ied to report direct to Ibe Gcner.al Manager, 
Tradir, Sii|>eiiiitendent, or District Superintendents any instance of in- 
civility, want of attention or misconduct on the part of persons employed 
on the’ railway, (■omplainls should embody the name and address of the 
complainant. ’ 

Kailwav servants are forbidden to ask for or receive from the public 
any fee or gratuity. 
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Mtfeagr 

Height 


Ifotn 

Af-pve Sf*i 


from 

flbox'c Sea 

C ttiowiio. 

/ <vr/. 


Cotomho. 

Level, 


111 

c. 

rcct. 


in. c. 

I'ect. 

Colombo (MAr.iilnna 




Gampoln 

7S =5 

>573 

Junrtioii for Co.'i^t 




tnapanc 

83 75 

1846 

and Kclnm VaUry 




Nawalapiliya 

87 JQ 

>913 

Linrs) . 

o 

37 

iG 

(talboda 

ot 38 

S5S1 

Krianiya . 

■s 

40 

14 

Watawala . 

100 

3259 

Ilnnnpitiya 

5 

4 <! 

1 1 

Rorrllc 

103 61 

3742 

Uannxna (Jniictinn 




Hatton 

loS 16 

4141 

for NcRombo Line) 

0 

CO 

M 

Kotapala 

III 95 

4065 

IIcnaratRotla 

10 

40 


Talawakric 

115 60 

3 QJ 2 

Vcyanpoda. 

zs 

51 

6 t 

WataKOfla . 

ISO 9 

4400 

Miricama . 

?o 

54 

1G1 

Nanuoya (J u nr t ion 



Alnl>ppus^a 

34 

45 

i 8 j 

for Nuwara Kiiya 



Allawa 

40 

34 

190 

and Vda Pusscl- 



I’olpahawcla (Junc- 




lawa Lines) . 

isS 6 

5391 

tion for Northern 
Line) 

AK 

34 

544 

Ambawela . 
Pattipola . 

>37 8 

139 6 

6064 

6235 

Ramhnkkana 


11 

sgn 

Ohiya .... 

>43 .33 

5909 

kaducannawa . 

65 

oo 

1C90 

Ilaputalc . . 

>53 43 

4765 

I’cradcniva (Junction 




Diyatalawa . 

>56 76 

4367 

for Kandy and 




Bandarawcla 

160 5S 

4036 

Matalc Line) 

VO 

46 

>553 
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NEGOMBO LINE (Bboad Gauge). 

Mileage 

jram 

Ragama 

Juttclion. 


Kandana . . . 

m. 

c. 

0 

Ja-ela .... 

. 4 

0 

Siduwa Road 

. 7 

7 

Katunayake 

. 10 

45 

Nebombo 

i. *4 

4« 


Junction. 
m. c. 

Feet. 


40 

1572 

• 3 

70 

x602 

• 4 

7 ' 

X726 

• 7 

as 

*534 

. II 

33 

162a 

• »7 

Sa 

1292 

. 2 X 

. 9 -. 

1208 


MATALE LINE (Broad Gauge). 

Mileage Height 
irom Above Sea 


Pcradeniya (New) 

Kandy 

Mahaiyawa 

Katugastota 

Wattcgama 

Ukuwcia 

Matalc 


(Narrow Gauge). 

Mileage Height 
irom A have Sea 
Natiuoya Level, 
luaction. 

m. c. Feet. 

Nuwara Eliya , . fi 45 CigS 

Kandapola . . . 33 63iti 

Brookside . . . 16 45 4981 

Ragalla , . . >g 17 3818 

NORTHERN LINE (Broad 
Gauge). 

Mileage 
irom 

Polgahawela 
Juttctiou. 
m. c. 

hcra 7 53 

ine]*ala . . . . 13 15 

awa 19 x8 

twatta 26 39 

5 3 

inpola . . . . . 47 21 

amuwa . . . . 53 40 

wa 71 75 

adfiapura . . . 8z 21 

iwaclichi . . . • 97 3Z 

iniya 77 . 

ciilam « • . . 4 140 21 

nthan 163 6 


Potuhera 7 53 

Kurune]*ala . • . • 13 15 

Wcllawa 19 x8 

Ganewatta 26 39 

Maho > « a « . . 40 3 

Ambaxipola 47 3Z 

Galgamuwa . . . . 53 40 

Talawa 7< 75 

Ariuradfiapura . . . 81 2X 

Madawaclichi . . . • 97 31 

Vavuniya 77 

Mankulam X4a 21 

Paranthan 163 6 

Elephant Pass (halting x’lncc 

only) zG8 71 

Pallai i7<i 54 

Kodikamam • 185 77 

Chavakachcheri . . . 190 41 

Navatkuli 195 71 

Jaffna 200 24 

Chunakam 206 14 

Kankesanturai . . . 2x1 18 

MANNAR LINE (Broad Gauge). 

(Still under construction.) 

MiUase 

irom 

Madawachchie 


COAST LINE (Broad Gauge). 

Mileage 
irom 
Colombo 
iMaradaita 
/ftnctioit). 
m. c. 

Pettali* 16 

Port* 45 

Slave Island .... 2 24 

Kollupitiy.'i^ 3 ^5 

Bambalapitiya .... 4 45 

Wcllawatta 5 70 

Dehiwala 7 44 

Mount Laviriia .... 8 70 

Angulana xx 22 

Lunawa >35 

Moratuwa >3 7 

Panadurc 17 51 

Wadduwa 21 37 

Kalutara, North . . . 26 6 

Kalutara, South . . . 27 28 

Katukuriinda . . 29 8 

Paiyagala, North . . . 31 x6 

Paiyagala, South . . . 3t 75 

Maggona 33 >0 

Bcruwala 35 7 

Alutgama (for Bentota) . . 38 28 

InduruwA 41 54 

Kosgoda . . . . . 45 29 

Balapitiya . . . * 49 ^3 

Ambalangoda . . . . 53 62 

Hikkaduwa 60 14 

Dodandmva . . « 64 13 

Gintota 68 28 

Galle ...... 71 68 

Taipe 78 23 

Ahangama 84 24 

Wcllgama 89 58 

Kamburugamuwa . . . 95 4 

Matara . . . . . 98 36 

•These two stations will shortly ^be 
amalgamated in a new " Fort " station 
about midway bctw’ccn the existing 
stations. 

KELANI VALLEV LINE 

(Narrow Gauge). 

Mileage 
irom 
Colombo 
{Maradona 
Junction). 
m. c. 

Cotta Road 2 20 

Nugegoda 5 52 

Pannipitjya . . . , 10 49 

Iloniagama >5 ^3 

Padukka 21 74 

Waga ...... 27 48 

Ko5gam<a . . . ... 3° 57 

Puwakpitiya . . . . 34 43 

Avisawclla 36 66 

Dchiowita* 4® 5o 

Karawanclia . . . . 45 4o 

YatlantotJi 47 60 

RATNAPURA LINE (Narrow Gauge). 

(Still under construction.) 

Mileage 

irom 

Avisawella. 



m. 

c. 


xn. 

c. 

Cheddikulaia 

• *3 

0 

Gctahctta 

. . . 4 

0 

Murunkan .... 

• 35 

0 

Kcndangamuwa . 

9 

3 

Mannar .... 

. so 

0 

Parakaduwa 

. 13 

S3 

Pesalai 

• . 59 

0 

Kuruwita 

. 19 

38 

Talaimannar (for India) 

. 66 

0 

Ratnapura . 

... 26 

7» 
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NOTE CONCERNING THE OLD COLOMBO TERMINUS AND 
MARADANA JUNCTION STATIONS 

The starting point for the Main Line until recently was 
the “ Terminus ” Station, namely, the terminus of the 
original “ Colombo to Kandj' Railway,” the first section of 
which was opened in 1S65. When subsequently the ‘‘ Coast 
Line ” was constructed, engineering difficulties precluded its 
being led through the “ Terminus,” and so the Junction was 
formed at Maradana, and the “Terminus” became a small 
branch of about a quarter of a mile in length. Apart from the 
inconvenience of working such a station, the growing goods 
traffic of Colombo necessitated extension of the main goods 
yard, adjoining the Terminus Station ; and after the considera- 
tion of many schemes for grappling with the problem of 
increased passenger and goods traffic in an already crowded 
locality, it was decided to make Maradana Junction the 
principal passenger station of Colombo, and to close the 
Terminus for passenger traffic, the space thus released being 
utilised for extension of the goods yards, railway workshops 
and other improvements. 

There is still preserved as a relic of old-time ideas a hand- 
some bronze sundial, erected on one of the old Terminus 
platforms in the early days of the railway, to enable railway 
men to tell the time without the expense of clocks and 
watches. 

The present Maradana Junction Station, completed in 1909, 
contrasts favourably with the old-fashioned structure that 
sorely tried the temper of Colombo residents hastening to 
Nuwara Eliya for week-ends or brief holidays at Easter and 
Christmas. 

The new station is built on modern lines. A handsome 
two-storied building provides a booking office for first and 
second class passengers (with railway offices above), and thence 
a foot-bridge leads to electric luggage lifts and to the platforms 
below, of which there are three, accommodating (besides the 
Kelani V alley narrow .gauge trains) five broad gauge trains at 
a time. 

There are comfortable waiting-rooms for all classes, and 
a good refreshment room. 

At the present time both Coast and Main Line trains start 
from and finish at Maradana Junction, but on completion of the 
new “ Fort” Station (probably about the beginning of 1911), 
the principal up-country trains will depart from and arrive 
at that station, thus serving the “ Fort ” district of Colombo 
more conveniently. 



Coast Line 


The Fort 


CHAPTER IV 

THE COAST LINE ITINERARY 

The seaside railway from Colombo to Matara affords every 
facility for visiting the villages and towns of the south coast, 
where Sinhalese life pure and simple can be seen to greater 
advantage than anywhere else in Ceylon. Here is to be found 
the purely Sinhalese section of the inhabitants of the island, 
a circumstance due to the fact that the lowlands of the south 
were not invaded by the Malabars, who in early times con- 
quered and held possession of the northern provinces for long 
periods, with the result of a considerable commixture of the 
Aryan and Dravidian races. 

The line begins at Maradana Junction in the heart of 
Colombo, and the next four stations are also in Colombo, after 
which follow four more which may be called suburban. At 
present the suburban coast line is single, and its stations are 
old-fashioned and insuflicient for the heavy traflic, but the work 
of doubling the line and rebuilding the stations as far as 
Moratuwa (13m. 7c.*) is in progress, and the undertaking 
should be completed about the end of igii. Upon leaving 
Maradana Junction the line follows the banks of the lake 
for the first two miles, when it passes under the Kollupitiya 
Road to the coast. At the end of the first mile we reach 

The Pettah (im. 6c.). — ^This station serves the most 
densely populated portion of Colombo where the native trader 
chiefly dwells. A de.scriplion of the locality which it serves has 
already been given in our account of Colombo. This station 
will shortly be closed, and the existing Pettah and Fort 
stations will be amalgamated at a new and commodious “ Fort 
Station,” about midway between the existing stations. 

The Fort (im. 45c.). — From the platform of this station 
which we illustrate by our plate 31 there is a remarkably 
beautiful prospect. As stated above, a new Fort Station 
is under course of construction. When completed, the 
principal up-country (I'.c. Main Line) trains will start from and 
terminate at the Fort. The station is largely used by the 
clerks of the European mercantile firms and the government 
offices in the Fort who live in the suburbs and in the more 
distant towns and villages to the south of Colombo. It is 
also a most convenient starting point for passengers from the 
steamships and visitors at the Grand Oriental and Bristol 
hotels, who take trips to Mount Lavinia and the various places 
of interest farther south. 

* The distances of all .stations from the Maradana Station at Colombo 
are indicated in miles and chains; there being 80 chains in a mile. 
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for the pretty landscapes observable from the railway' bridges. 
Examples are given in our plates 34 and 37. 

Dehiwala (7m. 44c.). — ^Dehiwala, although in effect a 
suburb of Colombo containing some excellent bungalows, in 
try reality retains its older character of a fishing village, and the 
visitor will find it a convenient and attractive place in which to 
observe some of the quaint operations of the fishing industiy 
and the remarkable fish themselves, with their curious shapes 
and beautiful colours. The number of species caught amount 
to no less than six hundred. Of those w'hich are edible the 
one most preferred is also the most plentiful — ^the Seer. In 
size and shape this fish somewhat resembles the salmon, but its 
flesh is v.-hite. In flavour it is by some thought to be superior 
to salmon; but however this may be, it is certain that few 
people tire of Seer, although it is daily served at some meal 
throughout the year. 

Fish auctions take place each daj- upon the sands ; and \try 
interesting are they to the visitor, not only as a study of native 
life, but as an eichibition of the strangest creatures brought 
forth from the deep. .Among the most curious are the saw- 
fish. These are something like sharks in the body, but the 
head has attached to it a huge fiat blade, with sharp teeth pro- 
jecting on either side. This frightful weapon in a full-grown 
fish of some twelve or fourteen feet long extends to about 
five feet in length. WHth it these monsters charge amongst 
shoals of smaller fish, slaying them right and left and devour- 
ing them at leisure. The saws are sold as curiosities and can 
generally be obtained in Colombo. The red fire-fish, some- 
times brought ashore, is of a remarkably brilliant hue. The 
sword-fish, the walking-fish with curious arms and legs, by 
means of which it crawls along the bottom of the sea, the dog- 
fish marked like a tiger, and various species of the ray are 
frequently caught. 

Our plate 38 shows the coast from Dehiwala to Mount 
Lavinia. Here sea turtles of great size are frequently captured. 

Another attractive feature of Dehiwala is the Buddhist 
Temple. .Although smaller than some others within a short 
distance from Colombo it is most accessible and the pleasantest 
to visit, owing to its being clean and well kept. Within are 
to be seen huge images of Buddha, both sitting and reclining. 
Mural paintings, of the crudest diaracter, represent various 
legends, and especially set forth the various forms of punish- 
ment in store for those who disobey' the Buddhist precepts. 
Before the images offerings of flowers are heaped; including 
lotus blossoms, temple flowers, and the blossoms of the areca 
and coconut palms. No worshipper comes empty-handed; 
and the fragrant perfume is sometimes almost overpo'.vering. 
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Angulan'a (iim. 22c.). — ^Angulana is a village of about 
1,000 inhabitants. Its local manufactures are limited to 
buttons and walking sticks. Coconuts, betel and cinnamon 
are its chief agricultural products. The Anglicans, Wesleyans 
and Roman Catholics each have churches and schools in the 
village. The station is small and its business limited to 
passengers and the despatch of about ten tons of fish per week 
to Colombo. It will shortlj' be rebuilt. 

Lu-vawa (ram. 5c.). — Lunawa is a village of about 1,800 
inhabitants, almost entirety Sinhalese. The coconut is its 
chief product of the. soil, and its manufactures are limited to 
furniture and general carpentry work. The main Colombo- 
Galle Road runs parallel with the railway at a distance of half 
a mile from the station. The Prince of Wales’ College for 
boys, an extensive and successful institution founded by the 
munificence of the late Mr. C. H. de Soysa, is situated here. 
It is affiliated to the Calcutta University, and has proved of 
immense benefit to the adjoining large and populous town of 
Moratuwa. The station here v.m11 also shortly be rebuilt. 

Passengers will find a rest-house close to the station, where 
food can be obtained without any previous notice. Good buggy 
carts and hackeries drav.'n by single bulls can also be obtained 
by those who desire to explore the neighbourhood. 

Moratuwa (13m. yc.). — Moratuwa, which v.'ith its adjoin- 
ing village contains a population of 30,000, is an exceedingly 
picturesque tov.'n. Its inhabitants apply themselves chiefly to 
one calling — that of carpentry'. The visitor who wishes for 
a glimpse of native life pure and simple may obtain it here 
amidst the pleasantest surroundings. 

The raihvay station is in the town and possesses a ladies' 
v.'aiting-room in addition to the usual waiting-hall. There is 
no refreshment-room ; but quite near the station is the Reliance 
Hotel v/here food can be obtained without previous arrange- 
ment, both for Europeans and natives. It has also sleeping 
accommodation to the extent of seven double bed-rooms. Horse 
carriages, buggy carts and hackeries can be readily obtained 
near the station. Particularly nice hackeries can be hired at 
very moderate rates, and are most convenient for visiting the 
various interesting spots. 

The chief agricultural products are coconuts, cinnamon 
and betel. A large quantity' of arrack is distilled here, of which 
some 250 tons are sent off by’ rail during the course of the 
year. Plumbago mining is carried on to some extent in the 
neighbourhood, and an average of about ten tons per month 
is despatched by rail. 

The local manufactures, in addition to furniture of every’ 
description, are carriages, tea-chests and lace. The tea-chests 
despatched by rail average about sixty tons a month. 
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The hackery which we illustrate by plate 46 is the genuine 
Moratuwa article and was photographed near the station. 
V e disport ourselves in this, dangling our legs at the back 
as the driver dangles his in front. Our steed is a smooth- 
skinned little bull with a hump above his shoulders with which 
he draws the car by pressing against the cross-bar affixed to 
the shafts. The hacken- is essentially the carriage of the middle- 
class native. The whole turn-out may cost from ^2 to ;^7 
or according to the age and quality of the bull and quality 
of the car. The upkeep amounts to little, while the cost of 
fodder is a very fev.' shillings per month. So it will be evident 
that the hire to be paid by the passenger is not a ruinous 
sum; but however little, it should be agreed upon at the start — 
50 cents or 8d. an hour v.-ould be the approximate charge ; but 
there is no fare fixed by local ordinance in the out-stations 
and villages. Upon turning from the station road the bazaar 
with its gabled roofs illustrated by plate 47 will attract 
attention. Thence v.'e should drive on to the toii-har (Plate 
48), and leaving our little car stroll on to the bridge which 
crosses the Panadure River (Plate 49). Here will be noticed 
many quaint scenes, not the least interesting being the 
manipulation of the extensive but frail-looking bamboo rafts 
used by the natives for river traffic (Plate 50). A drive 
along the Galle-Colombo Road in the direction of Luna^va will 
afford considerable interest, and aftertvards a look around the 
various furniture factories, v,'inding up the excursion with a 
row upon the extensK'e and beautiful lake. The primitive 
methods of the carpenters, v,'ho construct their own tools and 
employ their toes as v.'ell as their fingers in their v.-ork, will 
strike the visitor as a strange contrast to Western methods. 

The European visitor is sure of a welcome and everything 
is open to his inspection. His presence is always an occasion 
of great interest and amusement to the non-workers, and 
especially the children, who flock around him and wonder at 
the curiosity which he exhibits in their parents’ occupations. 

Parties of Europeans not infrequently visit Moratuwa to be 
entertained by the carpenters, who upon short notice decorate 
one of their timber boats and place it at the disposal of the 
party. By this means the many interesting places on the banks 
of the great lagoon may be reached. 

.A large estuary', unaffected by tides, v,'hich, as has been 
before remarked, are almost non-existing on this coast, pro- 
vides Moratuwa with its extensive and ornamental lagoon. Its 
charm as a pleasure resort is all too little recognised by the 
residents of Colombo ; but that it is so used may be seen from 
our photographs (Plates 53 to 57). The best method of 
arranging a day’s picnic is to make up a considerable party; 
hire two of the” large fiat-bottomed boatc- roofed with plaited 
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fronds of the coconut palm, as seen in our illustrations, the one 
for the party and the other for commissariat and attendants; 
to accompany these hire also a couple or more small out- 
rigger canoes. 

It will be observed that Moratuwa is within the region of 
cultivated cinnamon. In our peregrinations we shall have 
noticed large gardens of this renowned laurel, which still 
attracts cultivators even to an extent almost inducing over- 
production. Indeed the supply is so fully equal to the demand 
that the profit now obtainable by its cultivation is insufficient 
to attract the European investor. We cannot here afford space 
to trace the history of this interesting product from the time 
when Moses was commanded to take 250 shekels of cinnamon 
as part of the ingredients for the manufacture of holy anointing 
oil for consecration purposes. Where the cinnamon of Moses 
was grown is a matter of some doubt; but the tree is regarded 
by the highest authorities as indigenous to Ceylon where the 
situation and climate are so exactly suited to it that none so fine 
and delicately aromatic has been found elsewhere. It has been 
referred to by many ancient classical writers and always re- 
garded as a greatly prized luxury — a gift for kings. In the 
markets of early times it can only have existed in small 
quantities, for we find the price paid in ancient Rome to have 
been the equivalent of ;^8 sterling per pound weight. Its 
cultivation is not referred to, and there seems to have been an 
impression even so late as the middle of the seventeenth century 
that cinnamon was only good when allowed to grow in a wild 
state. The cinnamon of commerce flourishes only in a small 
portion of Ceylon, near the coast, from Negombo twenty miles 
north of Colombo to Matara at the extreme south of the island. 
Where it grows the air is moist, the rainfall copious and 
frequent, and the soil dry and sandy on the surface with a 
stratum of richer soil beneath. Some trees are found farther 
inland in the wooded valleys that intervene between the suc- 
cessive ridges of the Kandyan mountains, but they give a 
coarser bark with a strong flavour which is not appreciated. 
Cultivation has also been tried in the Kandyan country, but 
has not resulted in any measure of success. 

The trees in an uncultivated state grow to the height of 
twenty to thirty feet, and the trunk may be three feet in 
circumference. The leaf is said to have a flavour of cloves, 
but the stalks taste very pleasantly of cinnamon. The young 
leaves are of mixed flame-colour and yellow; after a short 
time they become of a beautiful pea-green, and upon reaching 
maturity they put on a dark olive tint. The blossoms are 
white with a brownish tinge in the middle, and produce fruit 
in the form of an acorn but more diminutive. The trees culti- 
vated to produce the cinnamon of commerce are not allowed to 
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grow above ten feet. The branches that are lopped off to be 
barked are of about the size and thickness of an ordinary 
walking stick. The trees can be grown from seeds or shoots. 
When they are about three years old they afford one branch 
fit for cutting ; at five years they give three and at eight years 
ten branches of an inch thickness. At twelve years the tree 
is in its greatest perfection, but it will flourish for a century. 
The tree blossoms In January; in April the fruit is ripe and 
the cutting is done from May to October. The harvest opera- 
tions are these ; the Chalia * goes forth into the gardens, 
selects a tree the suitability of which he distinguishes by its 
leaves and other characteristics. When the tree is seen to bear 
fruit well it is in good health and the bark will peel without 
difficulty. To prove whether it is ripe the Chalia strikes his 
hatchet obliquely into the branch ; if on drawing it out the bark 
divides from the wood, the cinnamon has reached maturity; 
but if not it must go on growing. The sticks are gathered by 
boys and tied into bundles with coir strings; they are then 
carried to the peeling stores. 

The operation oif peeling the sticks requires considerable 
skill. A knife with blade of copper two and a half inches long, 
something like that used by shoemakers, sharp pointed and 
slightly hooked, is employed. The peeler seated on the ground 
makes two parallel cuts up and down the length of the bark, 
which, after being gradually loosened with the point of the 
knife, he strips off in one entire slip about half the circum- 
ference of the branch. If the bark does not come away easily 
the sticks are rubbed vigorously with a round piece of hard 
wood which has the' effect of loosening it. The ultimate object 
of the methods employed is to make the bark up into quills, a 
quill being a solid rod of cinnamon resembling a thin cane four 
feet in length, in which form it is exported ; the pieces of bark 
when stripped are therefore placed round the sticks both with 
a view to preserving their shape and as a convenience for the 
next operation. They are now allowed to remain for three 
to six hours, when fermentation takes place and the bark is 
ready for skinning, which process is accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner. The Chalia sits with one foot pressed against a 
piece of wood from which a round stick slopes towards his 
waist. Upon this stick he lays the slip of bark, keeps it steady 
with the other foot, and holding the handle of the knife in one 
hand and the point of it in the other, scrapes off the skin, 
which is very thin, of a brown colour on the outside and green 
within. This treatment of the bark leaves only that part which 
has the desired delicate taste; it is of a pale yellow colour 
and a parchment-like texture. The bark is now left to ferment 

*■ The Chalias are a caste of low grade whose calling is that of 
cinnamon searcher and peeler. 
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:md dry, wldrli if ilic wcatlicr be favourable lakes about thirty 
luiinites. The next process is that of forming tlic quills. The 
smaller pieces are inserted into the larger, and both contracting 
still closer under the prm-ess of drying form solid rods. They 
are afterwards rolled into perfect shape and made up into 
bundles. 

Cinnamon oil is distilled from the chips and trimmings of 
the quills. .Mtogether there are now about forty thousand 
.'icres of cinnamon under I'ullivation in Ceylon. 

I’ANAiifKi; (17m. 51C.). — r.*»n:idurc, a town of 2,000 in- 
habitants, has many of the characteristics of Moratuwa. Its 
estu.'iries, which :ire more extensive, are dotted with islands 
that add an extra charm l<i the landscape. They are the 
retreats of multitudes of water-fowl and arc covered with 
exquisite vegetation. The passenger should look out for the 
beautiful view from the railway bridge crossing the mouth 
of the river near the station. Quaint sights arc frequently to 
be seen here, especially when the native fishermen arc dis- 
porting themselves upon the piles of the fish kraals. 

The station is in the heart of the town and is provided 
with the usual waiting-rooms. There is an hotel quite close 
to it called the Station \’iew Hotel, and a good rest-house 
about half a mile distant. Previous notice should be given if 
food is required. Horse carriages and bullock hackeries can 
be obtained near the station at very moderate rales. 

The chief local agricultural products arc coconuts, arcca 
nuts, plantains, cinnamon, lea, rubber, paddy, betel and 
pepper. Arrack is distilled in great quantity and contributes 
the greater portion of the freight to the railway here, about 
eighty tons a month being despatched, and twenty-five tons 
cf v'ncgar. 

The visitor to Panadurc will find the townspeople engaged 
in the manufacture of tea chests, brass and silver work, 
coir rope and matting, agricultural implements, furniture and 
carriages. 

There arc two interesting historical events that are asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with Panadure. Both were battles. 
The first occurred in the twelfth century, when Alckeswera, a 
famous general of King Parakrama Bahu of Polonnaruwa, 
met the Indian invaders near Panadure and defeated them. 
The second belongs to the struggle for supremacy between the 
Dutch and Portuguese in the seventeenth century. Marching 
three thousand strong from Kalutara to Colombo, the Dutch 
had safely crossed the Panadure River, when their progress 
was disputed by seven hundred picked troops of the Portuguese 
who had been employed in the wars against the Kandyan 
King. The latter were surrounded and five hundred of them 
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slain; the survivors succeeded in reaching Colombo again, 
but in such sorrj- plight that half of them died of their 
vrouads. 

Vv ild fov.'I in prodigious numbers, and the reptile denizens 
of the lake, its islands and the luxuriant woods that surround 
it, provide good sport for v/eek-end parties from Colombo. 

A most enjoyable trip may be made by coach from Pana- 
dure to Ratnapura (forty-tv.'o miles), returning by boat upon 
the Kaluganga or Black Rii'er to Kalutara (see K^utara). 

ADmr»VA (aim. 57c.). — Wadduwa is a village of about 
3,000 inhabitants. It owes its name, said to be derived from 
rcake, cun-e, and duma, island, to the physical circumstance 
that it is surrounded by a narrow canal. The station deals only 
with passenger traSc. It is situated in the village, which is 
entirely embowered in palms. Its produce is coconuts, cinna- 
mon and betel, and its manufactures, coir rope and matting, 
and to a small extent brass work and silver and gold Jeweller}'. 
There is no special attraction or accommodation for ^"isitors. 

Kalctara North (z6m. 6c.) and Kalltara Soctr 

iajm. zSc-J. — Kalutara is a large town of considerable im- 
portance, in a beautiful situation at the mouth of the 
Kaluganga or Black Ri*.'er. It boasts of tv.'o railway stations 
which ser\'e the north and south of the town respectively. One 
is on each side of the ri\'er, which is spanned by two large 
iron bridges. 

The older bridge until recently carried both the railway and 
road (as depicted in plates 60 and 61), but as it v.'as not 
considered sufhcientiy strong ior the more modem (and con- 
sequently heavier) engines and trains a new bridge has been 
completed in 1910 for the railway alone, and the old bridge has 
been given over entirely for road traltic. The tvro bridges lead 
to Kalutara South, the older and more important part of the 
lOv/n. From the old bridge vre get our \'iew (Plate 63) 
sho'.ring the quaint boats consisting of tv/o dug-outs joined by a 
platform or deck upon v/hich is built a house vrith plaited 
fronds of the coconut palm. By means of these boa^ the 
nati-.-e trades between Kalutara and Ratnapura, ^ the city of 
gems. abo'Jt Sfty miles up-river. Perhaps this is the finest 
stretch of river scenery in Ceylon ; but the visitor who v.'ishes to 
explore it will (pending completion of the railway ejrtension to 
Ratnap'jra at end of 1911) dri'.'e to Ratnapura from .■\visawella 
station on the Kelani Valley line (twentr-'-seven miles) or from 
Panadure station on this line (Jorty-t~o miles) and sail down 
the river to Kalutara. To go up the river by boat is a long 
and wearisome business ov/ing to the rapidity and volume of 
the stream. 
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'I'lic sail down from Rntnapura to Kalutara is a perfect Coast Line 
rhapsody of deliylu ; tlic shores arc resplendent with colour rhe Kaiu- 
and bea’utv of trees and flowers; now a temple lifts its head from 
above ihe folias^e; now a villajjc oncoiiipasscd by groves ol Kaiutnta 
tamarinds, jaks, talipots and kitul. Along- the banks on 
either side w;ive the yellow stems and feathery leaves of the 
bamboos, while the broad and rippling stream bears us on its 
bosom in one long dre:im of loveliness for the whole fifty miles 
of our journey. 

The enjoyment of the natural beauties of Kalutara is not a / tractions of 
s])oilt by the presence of a teeming population. The well laid A'n/«/nrn 
out and' park-like appearance of the town as approached from 
the southern end of the bridge gives a pleasant first impres- 
sl«)n, and one hears without surprise that the place has enjoyed a 
gre.'it reputation as a sanitarium from the time of the Dutch, 
ijy whom it was held in great esteem. The remains of the 
old fort (Plate (15) which they built upon a natural eminence 
at the mouth of the river arc conspicuous as wc leave the 
bridge. L'pon this site now stands the new residence of the 
chief Government oflicial of the district, and immediately below 
it are the K.'ichcheri or Government Offices (Plate 70). The 
.Anglican Church of St. John (Plate 64) comes next into view; 
it was built in 1S76 and was the first new church consecrated 
by the present Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta when Bishop 
of Colombo. A short distance farther on wc find ourselves in 
the heart of the town, where the law courts arc seen on the 
right and the police station on the left embowered in glorious 
foliage (Plate Gfi). A new rest-house of two storeys witli every 
convenience and comfort for the traveller faces the sea and accomnmiatioa 
esplanade near the law courts. It has ample accommodation 
for six visitors — six bedrooms and six bath-rooms, in addition 
to a spacious dining-room and broad verandahs. Excellent 
catering will be found, no previous notice being required here. 

'riiere arc also five native hotels in the town. Carriages can conveyances 
be obtained at the rates of one rupee (is. 4d.) for the first 
. hour and 25 cents (4d.) for each subsequent hour. The charge 
for long journeys in visiting distant tea and rubber estates is 
jjo cents (8d.) per mile. Bullock hackeries can be hired at 
the rate of 25 cents (4d.) per mile. Near the rest-house is 
Kalutara South railway station. 

The Dutch houses with their double verandahs (Plate 6S) Picturesque 
add decidedly to the picturesqueness of the roads, which reaches 
its highest development at Kalutara. Most charming is an 
inlet of the sea which washes the embankment of the railway 
as it leaves the town. The road and rail here run along- 
side of each other. A short distance beyond the scene in 
our picture we come upon the curious and beautiful tree 
illustrated in plate 72, a fine old banj-^an {Ficus indica), which 
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txicncs to a great height and has thrGv.'n an arch across the 
road. The upper portion harbours a mass of parasitic plants 
and ferns of exuberant gro^/th, the rrhole forming a lofty 
rampart of vegetation from vrhich deuend the filaments and 


V/e no'v turn on the main road and drive through the 
back streets, although that somev.hat disparaging epithet is 


paim-thatched roofs are often decorated by the spontaneous 
grov.-th of the gorgeous climbing “ Neyang^a ” Hiy. In this 
fairyland v/e strike the note of human interest; for here is 
"Sonahamy seated at the entrance of her d'-velling engaged in 
the gentle occupation of -.reaving the famous Kalutara baskets. 
These dainty iittie articles are made in numberless shapes and 
sizes, and for a -variety of useful purposes, from the betel case 
and cigar case to the larger receptacie for the odds and ends of 
madame's fancr." r.-ork. Those of the ordinary rectangular sort 
are made in nests of tvelve or more, fitted into one another for 
convenience in transport, and the visitor seldom comes atvay 
'.vithout a nest or t-.vo of these most useful and very moderatelv- 
priced articles. ine process of manufacture is simple: 
children are sent out into the jungle to cut off the thin fibres 
from the fronds of the paim illustrated in plate 73; these are 
split into narrov.- slips and dyed -.vith vegetable eyes black, 
yeilo-.v and red, and then vroven by the slniful fingers of girls. 

At Kalutara vre are In the midst of another industry -vhich 
is of immense proportions and productive of a larg-e amount 
of revenue — ^the distillation of arrack. V.'e shall ha-.'e noticed 
the apparent barrenness of the coconut trees in the extensive 
groves through which we have passed. This peculiarity is due 
rot to the inabilir-- of the palms to produce fine fruit, but 
results fro.m the somewhat unnatural culture, by v.-hich they 
are mace to yield drink in place of food. Each tree extend= 
rjeneath its crov.'n of leaves a long and solid spathe in which 
are cradled bunches of ivorv-like blossoms bearing- the embr.'o 
nuts. When the branch is half shot, the toddy-drawer ascends 
the tree by the aid of a loon o: fibre passed round his ankles. 
giving securitv to the grin of his feet, which owing to them 
innocence of shoes have retained all their nrimitiv'e nrehe.ns11e 


a week or more tuj t.ce sap aegms to appear. .0. portion o. 
the nov.-er-stalk is then cut off. v-ith the result that the stu.-r.p 
he<yin= to bleed. The toddy-drawer now suspends beneath each 




47. THE TODDY DRAWER. 


78. THE ASCENT OF THE TODDY DRAWER. 
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in:ilt rented blossom a small cartlicnwarc ('b.nllic or gourd to 
reeoive llic jiiiec. ’I'liis liquor is toddy. Day by day he aseends 
the tree and pours the liquid fnmi the ebatiic into a larger 
vessel wbieh be carries suspended from his waist. In many 
groves of eoeomit palms there is a network of ropes reaching 
Irom tree to tree; for «)ur drawer is a funambulist of some skill, 
and even on a slai'k rope he will frequently make his way 
safely to the next tree; but not always. Sometimes he falls, 
and ;is the ropes are from sixty to ninety feet above the ground 
the result is always fatal. The number of such accidents 
recorded annually is upwards of three hundred. “ Toddy ” is 
probably a corruption of the Sanscrit lari, palm liquor; but 
doubtless :i Si'otsman is entitled to claim the credit of the 
applic.Mlion of the term in its liuropean shape to the wine of 
his country. Toddy is in great favour amongst the natives as 
a beviTage, and when taken at an early stage of its existence 
is said to be pleasant and wholesome; but after fermentation 
has made progress it is intoxicating. Toddy may be regarded 
as the wine ;ind arrack the brandy into which most of the 
former is distilled. 

The chief local products are coconuts, tea, rubber, paddy, 
betel, cinnamon, mangosteens and plumbago. There are about 
thirty plumbago mines in the district turning out upwards of 
a thousand tons a year. There arc also seventeen thousand 
acres of tea and many thousands of acres of rubber. 

Kati'ki’ri’no.\ (29m. Sc.). — Katukurunda is a village of 
about 2,000 inhabitants who arc accommodated bv the railway 
with a passenger station. There is no rest-house or hotel. 
The coconut palm is the staple product, while the manu- 
factures arc limited to the spinning of coir yarn, and the 
fashioning of articles of brasswork. 

P.MYACAi.A North {31m. ibc.) and Pa!yac.ai.a Soi'tii (31m. 
75c.). — Paiyagala North is simply a passenger station without 
waiting-rooms and there is no other accommodation at or near 
it. Paiyagala South is of greater importance and docs a con- 
siderable business in goods as well as passengers. These 
stations serve a population of about 7,000, the inhabitants of 
a group of villages including Induruwegoda, Palc)'angoda, 
Kachchagoda, Gabadagoda, Pothuwila, Parranikkigoda, Goma- 
ragoda, Pahalagoda, Mahagammedda and Veragala. The 
names of the villages from which the stations take their names 
arc Maha-Paiyagala to the south and Kuda-Paiyagala to the 
north. These villages arc almost as picturesque as their 
names. The level crossing where the Colombo-Gallc Road 
passes over the railway is a charming subject for the artist; 
and the avenues from the station both north and south 
(Plates 76 and 78) are especially beautiful and give a very 
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good idea of the groves of palms in which these stations of 
the coast line nestle. 

ATsitors to Paiyagala should send on a servant to engage 
hackeries, which are not always in readiness here. They can 
however generally be obtained, the rate being 25 cents a mile. 

Coconuts, toddy, arrack, paddy, cinnamon and areca 
nuts are the chief products. Tea and rubber are also sent to 
this station from estates a. few miles distant. Fishing is an 
important industry, and Paiyagala South supplies Colombo 
with about five tons of fish a month. Some indication of the 
occupation of the people may be gathered from a recital of the 
railway freights, which average in a year 210 tons of arrack, 
90 tons of plumbago, 75 tons of timber, 40 tons of tea, 30 tons 
of copra, 50 tons of areca nuts and 10 tons of coir yarn. 
There is also a considerable trade in cabook stone for building 
purposes. 

Maggon’a (33m. IOC.). — Maggona is a village of about 
3,500 inhabitants, mostly of the fisher caste. It affords no 
special attractions or accommodation for visitors. The Roman 
Catholics have made it a mission station of considerable im- 
portance, where they have a large reformatory as well as 
industrial and other schools. 

Beruwala (35m. 7c.), — Beruwala, or Barberyn as it is 
often called, is situated upon one of the most picturesque bits 
of coast in Ceylon. Its charming bay, always lined with quaint 
craft and busy with the operations of the fishermen (Plates 79 
and 83), extends to a headland of considerable prominence, off 
which lies the island of Welmaduwa. Here will be seen one 
of the Imperial lighthouses built in the form of a round tower 
of grey gneiss rock. The structure is 122 feet high and its 
light can be seen at a distance of nineteen miles. The traveller 
who wishes to see the beauties of the bay should make his 
way along the road shown in plate 83 and hire an outrigger 
canoe to visit the island. Should he be interested in the 
methods of fishing employed by the natives (Plate 79) this will 
prove an admirable place to watch their operations. The 
Beruwala bazaar (Plate 77) is a particularly lively one and 
ministers to a large population; for the villages here are 
grouped rather densely together. We illustrate the railway 
station (Plate 78), which, it will be noticed, is laid out for 
both passengers and goods. 

Alutgama (38m. 28c.). — ^.Alutgama station serves a popu- 
lous district, and is therefore necessarily provided with con- 
siderable accommodation both for goods and passengers, 
including a refreshment room. The products of the district 
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(!< vl'jili ht (1 l\v j;iil ;itc l on'.icjt't.'iblr :iinl iin’lu«l«- phini1>;iL,’(i, tr.'i. 
• oj.’i!. lim<- ;uiii .'itj.'ir);. \\‘r .-tic, l»*wcvrr, more interested in 

tli<- I isi nin‘-t;ini'e ih;u Ahiti;;iina is the st.'ition for Ifentot.'i, :i 
\i1I:it:e hie*-’ with '-mil hriiiitifni <<nrroitndin^’s ilmt it h.ns always 
Inrn in fa\«'nr ;t>. a tjiiiet hnneymoon levort. The rcst-Iioiisi' 
i*. njir 111 jh'- « oole-.t on tile eoa'-t ; it is s|>arions. sahibrions and 
ptellily -.iln.’ilfd mi a point »>f the lieaeli wlicre tlie Ileiitota 
Ki\er fnriii'- its jniii’tion with the sea. 'I'lie opportnniti«‘S for 
fjnii-t s,,]nsitin, a table well supplied with all the hiNiiries of 
‘.lie piiwime. ill. bitlini: oyst«-rs, for whieh the plaee has a local 
ieti<e.\n. and the exepiisiie seeiiery of the distrii't attr.'iet many 
\isiims. Itnt a ;L;jeaier aitiaetion of the jilaec is the river. 
Ibiats nia\ be liintl tpiite close to the rest-liotise. It is best 
to • n lo- a donblr-e.-iiioe with platffirm. On this deck com- 
loiiable seats, nr e\en chairs, ran be jilaeed, and if an early 
stall is made, lielore the sniTs rays become very jiowerfnl, a 
triji of some thtee or four miles up the river will be foimd to 
be a ileliijlilfnl c’sjiei iinice. Ib-ntota lays el.’iini to sevi'r.-d of 
the most ancient Itiiddhist Wih.-ires in Ceylon. ()m‘ of these, 
till- (l.dapala. is siliiaicd on the south banlc .•ibout three miles 
up lit*' river, and should be visited by the tourist. It eontains 
some interesting relies of e.-irly limes, amongst them :i stone 
iloor or window fr.-mie, said to ilate from the reit^n of Kiiif^ 
Dnltlia^amini, ii.i’. Ku. ‘I’he carveil si rollwnrh upon it is the 
finest of the hintl to be m<-t with. 

iNiifitfWA (.}ini. .s-je.).- This is the latest railway station 
opened on the I’oast line. It serves a population of .•ibout 
.t.oiK), who arc mostly <-n!livalors of coconuts, patidy, areea 
nuts, plantains, and cinnamon. There are no special attrac- 
tions lor visitors. 

Kosocioa (.j.sm. 2f)c.).- .\t Kosgoda we alif>ht upon a 
jil.-itform adorned with flowerint; shrubs and plants of beautiful 
foliafje. 'rite vill.-if^e and its ncifilibouriiif' liamlets contain a 
jiopnlation of about 12,000, spread over an area of thirty 
scjuare miles. There is no special aeeomniodation for travellers 
at or near the station, but at I’rajjasmanhandiya, three and 
three-cpiarler miles inland, there is a Government rest-house, 
where two bedrooms and food supplies may be found if 
previous notice is ffiven to the rc.st-housc keeper. Hackeries, 
siiiple and double bullock-carls, and horse carriages can be 
hiretl at Kosgoda. 

'I'o the w'csl of the village the land is charmingly undulated, 
and exhibits a beautiful panorama of hills inter.spersed wnlli 
jiaddy fields. In this direction, at about the third mile, is 
Uragasmanhandiya, for some years the Volunteer Camp of 
Kxercise. The site w'as cho.sen by the laic Colonel Clarke 
on account of its combined fcalurcs of a suitable parade and 
training ground and picturesque surroundings. 
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There are many traces of ancient civilisation in the nei^h- 
bournood, among" them the ruins of an ancient ^Valauiva 
Inative chref s residencej. dating" from the vear 1600, besides 
about a dozen other old WsJzii':’.'zs. The present inhabitants 
are mostly Sinhalese and of the Salag"ama caste. 

Coconuts, bread fruit, areca nuts, betel, pepper, cinnamon, 
jak, citronella and rubber are all cultivated here. Conra to 
the amount of about 250 tons, cinnamon 100 tons, coir yam 
200 to.ns, plumbag'o 60 tons, and arrack 40 tons per annum 
are despatched by rail. 

The manufactures of Kosgoda include basket-makinsf, lace, 
silver and brass vrork. knives, carts, skilfully carii-ed furniture, 
bricks, earthenvrare, copra, coconut oil, coir yarn, coir ropes, 
various products from the kitui palm, ekel and coir brooms, 
citronella oil. cinnamon oil and native medicines. 

From the above account it v.-ill be apparent that the visitor 
'.vho desires acquaintance v/ith Sinhalese life and pursuits in 
their most unsophisticated state should take advantage of the 
opportunities o-Tered by Kos^oda. 

BiL.spiTnVx (49^1. 630-]. — The railvay station of Balapitiya 
ser-ves a local population of about r.oco. Fo.- the visitor 
staying: at Bentota or Ambalang^oda on account of sport or for 
the sake of beautiful sceaerv'. it also provides facilities for 
exploring the shores and islands of the extensive lagoon that 
lies at its feet. This grand stretch of v/ater. Ranked by 
mountain scener.*, and dotted ’.vith a hundred islets, ran.I-3 
very high amongst the many natural beauties of the southern 
province. It is but three miles from Ambalangoda and eleven 
from Bentota. and. than's to the railvay. is so easy of access 
that it should be visited by all tourists v.'ho stay at the rest- 
houses of those pieces. 


Arrtalaasoia 


.'\jr3Ai_A.vcoDA (52m. 62c.j. — ^.^mbalangoda invites the 

European resident in Ceylon and the visitor alike as a pleasant 
seaside place vhere good accommodation and excellent food 
can be obtained, and v/here the rare luxury of bathing in the 
open sea can be enjoyed :n perfect security. 

The Resthouse is one of the most comfortable of its kind and 
possesses eight becro-sms. The spacious enclosure surrounc- 
ins .clones to the coast, where a natural barrier of rocks at 



the natural features of the bath and its surroundmg.s. 

The vi.e-tor v/ili find other attractions, too. at .-\mbalang0d2. 
vrhich vrith the surrounding hamlets has a populatto.n o: 25.000 
neon'e. ensaeec mostly in agricultural pur.=u;ts. Coconuts, 
*52. padev, cinnamon and areca nuts arc tne cn;ef prcidi-Cv.s, 




85. COAST AT AMBALANQODA. 




86. DUTCH GATEWAY AT GALLE. 





iMK i'i:v!-<)N <;«)Vi:rn‘mknt kaiiavav ot 

Hi»;KMir\VA (tvtm. i.j''.).- Ihi** mtvis a jiriptil.'i- 

in the ciiliivatitm cif nicomits, 
au ra :nns, u a, ]>a(l(iy anti i inttannin ; and in tile j)reparalir)n 
• if •‘<ti'al lime, jilninlia^i) ininint; and tin* inainifarttire of coir 
vain. dimn (i.inu*., and metal howls used hy lUiddliist 

innaJ;--, 

1 )iii>\\nr\\ \ (M.pn. Dodandnwa is famous for its 

plnmha^o and •■••ir rope. h supplies annually ahout 1,000 
tons of the fiiimer and _;ivi tons of the latter. It possesses an 
assi i ,.f natural heauty in Kaluama l.ahe, wliieh is (piite elose 
to the M.iiinu. In jhi- fields horderiut^ this lake snipe shootintj 
is \i-iy i;ood dutiui; the latter months «»f the year. 

.\hout si\ mills west of Dodandtiwa lies lladdeiiama, 
renowned as the oldest mission station of the I'inplish 
t'hureh. The t’hureh Missionary Society has the. honour of 
havin;; made the first effort here, and the results have heen 
most eneourai^int;. 

(iiMoiA (oSm. 5.‘'e.).--(iintota is a villas^e of ahout 2,500 
inhahitants, most of whom are oeeupied in eoeonut plantintr 
anil the manufacture of coir rope from the fibre of the rocomit 
husk. Its interest to the visitor, however, eentres in the lovely 
scenery of the (iint^ant^a, whii'h here flows into the sea. The 
source of this river is near .Adam’s I’eak. In its eourse, which 
is fifty-nine miles loan, it drains no less than four hundred 
scjuare miles of land. 

<’i.\i.t.i: (71m. (iSc.).--Clalle, the chief town of the Southern 
Province and seat of jirovincial jiovernmcnt, claims consider- 
able attention, comhinini; as it does a wealth of historical 
interest with jjreat natural advantaijes. h’or upwards of a 
thousand years before Colombo assumed any dej^ree of mer- 
cantile importance, flalle was known to the eastern world as 
a famous emjioriiim. The places hitherto visited by us have 
for the most part i^reatly changed in character durinij the last 
fifty years, and the descriptions of them by earlier writers 
woulil not hold fjood to-day. Hut this venerable port of the 
south is a striking; exception, and the visitor will find very 
little at variance with Sir limerson Tennent’s account, published 
in the middle of the last century. 

" No traveller fresh from liurope,” says Tcnncnl, ‘‘ will 
ever part with the impression left by his first gaze upon 
tropical scenery as it is displayed in the bay and the wooded 
hills that encircle it ; for, althoug;h Gallc is surpassed both in 
Ijrandcur and beauty by places afterwards seen in the island, 
still the feeling of admiration and wonder called forth by its 
loveliness remains vivid and unimpaired. If, as is frequently 
the case, the ship appro.aches the land at daybreak, the view 
recalls, but in an intensified degree, the emotions excited in 
childhood by the slow rising of the curtain in a darkened 
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theatre to disclose some magical triumph of the painter’s fancy, 
in all the luxury of colouring and all the glor^' of light. The 
sea, blue as sapphire, breaks upon the fortified rocks which 
form the entrance to the harbour; the headlands are bright 
with verdure; and the 3'ellow strand is shaded by palm trees 
that incline towards the sea, and bend their crowns above the 
water. The shore is gemmed with flowers, the hills behind 
are draped with forests of perennial green ; and far in the 
distance rises the zone of purple hills, abo\'e which towers the 
sacred mountain of Adam’s Peak.” 

In modern times Galle has been the mart first of Portugal 
and afterwards of Holland. The extensive fort constructed by 
the Dutch is still one of the chief features of the place and 
encloses the modern town. Although dismantled, few portions 
of it have been destroyed, and the remains add greatly to the 
picturesque character of the landscape. Amongst a large 
number of interesting remains of the Dutch period are the 
gateivaj’ of the fortress, the present entrance from the harbour, 
and the Dutch church, both of which we illustrate. A steep 
and shady street known as Old Gate Street ascends to the 
principal part of the town. 

The most flourishing period of Galle during the British 
occupation was that immediate!}’ preceding the construction 
of the harbour at Colombo. Then Galle obtained hy. far the 
largest share of the modern steamship trade. Its harbour was 
always regarded as dangerous, owing to the rocks and currents 
about the mouth ; but it was preferred to the open roadstead of 
Colombo, and the P. & O. and other important companies 
made use of it; Passengers for Colombo were landed at Galle, 
and a coach service provided them with the means of reaching 
their destination. 

Besides the trade that follows on shipping, the town was 
alive with such business as travellers bring. The local manu- 
facturers of jeweller}' and tortoise.shell ornaments, for which 
Galle has always been famous, met the strangers on arrival 
and did a thriving business. In fact, Galle M’as a miniature 
of what Colombo is to-day. But the new harbour of Colombo 
sealed its fate. The manufacturers now send their wares to 
Colombo, and the merchants have to a great extent migrated 
thither. The prosperity of Galle has therefore suffered a 
serious check; its fine hotel knows no '* passenger days,” its 
bazaars are quiet and its streets have lost their whilom bu.sy 
aspect. Nevertheless, it is the scat of administration of a 
large, populous and thriving province, and must always remain 
a place of considerable importance. Its share of commerce 
will probablv increase as cultivation and mining still further 
extend. It is a great centre of the coconut industry, which 
has in recent years developed to a remarkable degree. 
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E9. THE DUTCH CHURCH, GALLE. 
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Coggais. Lake, about five square miles in extent, is two miles 
distant from the station. Sport, particularly snipe and wild 
boar, may be obtained in the neig’hbourhood. 

Weligama (8gm. 58c.). — ^Weligama is one of the many 
interesting" spots on the south coast where the currents have 
scooped the shore into bays of exquisite beauty. Primitive 
nature in her most delightful moods here greets the traveller, 
who, after his recent experience of Galle, with all its drowsy 
luxury of a later stage of ci\'ilisation, cannot fail to be struck 
by the fact that Ce3’lon is a land of contrasts. Indeed it is 
one of the charms of travel in this fascinating land that so 
short a distance transports us from the up-to-date world to 
the manners, customs and surroundings of past centuries, and 
provides that change of thought and scene which induce the 
mental and physical benefits which are to most of us the end 
and object of our travel. There is a comfortable rest-house 
three-quarters of a mile from the station, pleasantly situated 
so as to command a good view of the bay. Good food and 
accommodation, boats, hackeries and attendants are always 
available. Excellent sport in fishing is obtainable. There arc 
many objects of interest which will be pointed out by the 
villagers. 

The population of Weligama is about 10,000. Its products 
arc coconuts, areca nuts, cinnamon, citronclla and plumbago. 
Lace and coir rope are its manufactures. 

KA^fBCRUGAMUA (9501. 4C.). — Kamburugamua railway 
station serves the scattered villages which lie midway between 
Weligama and Matara, having a population of about 6,000, 
There are no facilities or accommodation beyond the mere 
platform of the station, nor is there need for them as Matara 
is only three miles distant. The chief products arc coconuts, 
citronclla and vegetables. In some months of the year no less 
than ten tons of pumpkins are despatched by rail to various 
markets. Coir yarn and lace arc manufactured in every 
village. There is veri’ good snipe shooting in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Matara (98m. 36c.). — Matara, the present terminus of the 
coast line, is a beautiful and interesting town of about 20,000 
inhabitants, lying at the mouth of the Nil-ganga, or Blue 
River, which flows into the sea within four miles of Dondra 
Head, the southernmost point of the island. .Apart from the 
beautv of the river, which like all others in Ceylon is bordered 
on either bank with the richest vegetation, the chief points of 
interest in Matara are connected v.ith Dutch antiquities. Of 
these a short account only must suflice. 

There are two forts and an old Dutch Church still in good 
preservation to testify to the importance with which Matara 
was regarded in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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1 he smaller of the forts is of the well-known star formation. 
It was built by Governor Van Eck in 1763. The gateway is 
in particularly good preservation, and although the arms above 
the door are carved in wood every detail is still perfect. At 
the present time this star fort serves as the residence of the 
oflicer of the Public Works for the Matara district. 

I he larger fort consists of extensive stone and coral works 
facing the sea and extending inwards on the south till they 
meet the river, which forms part of the defences. Within the 
enclosure are most of the official buildings of the place, includ- 
ing the Courts, the Kachcheri, and the residence of the 
A.ssistant Government Agent. • To these buildings must be 
added the rest-house, which is important to travellers and 
will be found very comfortable. The appearance of the fort, 
from within, is distinctly park-like and picturesque owing to 
the beautiful trees which have been introduced in recent j’ears. 
These afford delightful shade and render a stroll beneath them 
pleasant when the sun docs not permit of walking in the open. 

The land around Matara is extremely fertile and no place 
could be more abundantly supplied with food, especially fish, 
the variety of which is very large. The neighbourhood affords 
most delightful walks and drives through the finest avenues of 
umbrageous trees to be met with in Ceylon. 

Our picture of the bathing-place on the banks of the Nil- 
ganga possesses one peculiarity which may seem curious to 
the European who is not acquainted with tropical rivers — the 
fence of large stakes constructed to keep out the crocodiles. 
Without this, bathing would be unsafe and would probably 
be indulged in at the cost of many a human life. This photo- 
graph also presents a U'pical scene in the background from 
which some idea may be gathered of the recreation grounds 
of a southern town in Ceylon. Here golf and cricket claim 
their votaries as in larger places, and facilities for enjoying 
these games arc not wanting. 

The local accommodation for travellers is considerable. 
Ladies will find a well-furnished waiting-room at the railway 
station. The government rest-house is ten minutes’ drive from 
the station ; it has seven good bedrooms and .spacious dining- 
hall and verandahs. Hor.se carriages can be obtained at the 
rate of one rupee for the first hour and twenty-five cents an 
hour for subsequent time; and bullock hackeries can be 
obtained at twenty-five cents an hour. The chief local pro- 
ducts arc coconuts, paddy, betel, arccas, kurrakan, pepper, 
plantains, cinnamon and citronclla. 

The local manufactures arc baskets, lace, jewellery, coir 
and furniture. 

Matara being an “ Assistant Government .•\gency is fur- 
nished with courts and the residences of government officers. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MAIN LINE ITINERARY 

The main line passenger trains at present leave Colombo at 
the lihiradana Junction; but as alterations are in progress, 
which will involve a change in the location of the main 
passenger station, it will be advisable to obtain the latest 
information at the date of travelling. 

Leaving Colombo, the main line passes through marshy 
lands and backwaters until at the second mile the River Kelani 
is crossed and a fine view afforded on either side. At the 
fourth mile the first station appears, and although it is situated 
in the village of Paliyagoda it takes its name of Kelaniya from 
the district. 

Kelaniya (3m. 4gc.). — There is no hotel or rest-house Keianiyu 
accommodation at Kelaniya, nor are there any conveyances for * 
hire with the exception of bullock-hackeries, which, however, 
will generally be found suflicient for all requirements. The 
agricultural products are coconuts, paddy and vegetables. 

The women of the villages are chiefly occupied in carrying the 
vegetables upon their heads to the markets of Colombo, and 
large numbers of them will be noticed engaged in this useful 
work. The chief native industry is the manufacture of bricks 
and tiles for building purposes. Our illustration (Plate 91) 
gives a very good idea of a tile yard ; in it can be seen some 
of the oldest fashioned tiles, which are semi-cylindrical. These 
have been superseded to some extent by the flat-shaped pattern 
from Southern India; but for simplicity, general utility and 
coolness they have no equal. Other industries of Kelaniya are 
the desiccating of coconuts for purposes of confectionery, and 
the storage and preparation of artificial manures for the tea 
and other estates. The latter is a business of considerable 
magnitude. 

* Thfi number of feet Riven in the margins indicate the elevations of 
the station above sea level. 
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92. SCENE ON THE RIVER KELANI, 
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destinations. During- the Boer War a large number of recalci- 
trant prisoners-of-war were removed from the delightful camp 
of Diyatalawa and placed here in order that they might not 
infect the rest with their discontent. 

Ragama is the junction for the branch line to Negombo, 
14^4 miles in length. The line runs through typical local 
scenery and cinnamon and coconut plantations. Negombo, 
which is situated on the sea, is an exceedingly pretty town, 
and even before the advent of the railway was a favourite motor 
run, the rest-house keeper being noted for his fish breakfasts. 
(.See also Negombo section, pages 230-232). Near Ragama 
are the famous Mahara quarries whence was obtained 
all the stone for the construction of the breakwaters and 
harbour works of Colombo. Another quarry has been opened 
close by the old one for the supply of stone for protective 
works on the coast line and other railway requirements. 
The branch railway line which will be noticed diverging to the 
right leads to the quarries. 

HE.VARATGOnA (i6m. 40C.). — Henaratgoda is a busy little 
town of about 5,000 inhabitants, situated amidst well-watered 
fields and gardens whose products are of considerable variety 
and importance. Gardens de\'otcd to the culture of the betel 
vine arc in evidence, and supply railway freight to the extent 
of twenty tons of leaves a week in addition to large loads 
dcpatchcd by other means. The district also produces arcca 
nuts, pepper, cinnamon, rubber, tea, paddy and coconuts. 

Its chief interest, however, centres in the Botanic Gardens, 
where we may sec some of the finest Para rubber trees in the 
colony. .Many passengers from various countries who call at 
the port of Colombo make a trip to Henaratgoda for the special 
purpose of seeing these trees. The railway and other facilities 
afforded render the journey easv and comfortable. There is a 
good rest-house near the station and refreshments arc pro- 
curable without previous notice. Buggies or hackeries can be 
hired near the station for driving to the gardens about a mile 
distant. 'I'lic usual charge is twenty-five cents or fourpence 
a mile. The garden is one of a number of such institutions 
that are under the Government Department of Botany and 
Agrii'ulture with headquarters at Peradeniya, where its Director 
and his extensive scientific staff of experts reside. The 
Henaratgoda gardens were opened in 1876 for the purpose 
of making experiments in ascertaining suitable subjects for 
cultivation in the heated lowlands. It was about this time that 
the Para rubber seed was planted, and many of the trees that 
we see there to-day arc therefore upwards of thirty years old. 
These, together with others more recently planted, provide an 
excellent and encouraging object lesson to the investor in the 
latest “ boom ” of tropical culture. 




04. RUDDER TREES IN HENARATGODA GARDENS. 








07. VILLAGE SCENE, VEYANGODA 
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AUli(ui};li llu; Rnynl RiUanu'. (lardriis at llfnaral.ij(ula have 
rcci-ntly imirh ri\i;at dcd as I lie sluiw ])lacc uf rabljur 

trei-s U) tile; i)f!»li‘ct of all rise, the visilor will find many lint' 
spia'imtMis of otluT usritd trees and plants, inclndinij ebony and 
satinwood. 'I'be eulltvaleil area is aboul thirty aeres. 

Vr.YANOODA (22m. 541'.). — Veyanfjoda, the first stop of the 
fast trains to Kandy, lies midway between Xegombo on tlic 
West coast :ind Riianwella in the Kelani X'alley, and derives 
its importance from the main road between these places which 
on the one side contributes a larsje freitjht in dried fish from 
the coast for the estate coolies in the hills, and on the other 
tea and various products for the port of Colombo. The large 
factory visible from the railway is the desiccating factory of 
the Orient Company. 

There is a good rest-house, about five minutes’ walk from 
the station, situated on a knoll overlooking the railway line, 
containing two single and two double bedrooms. Food should 
be ordered in advance. 

The village of \’eyangoda is about three miles from the 
railway station, upon the old Colombo-Kandy road. Near it, 
at the twenty-fourth mile from Colombo, is situated the his- 
toric residence of Sir Solomon Dias Bandaranaikc, C.M.G., 
the Malta Mudaliyar of Ceylon (a title signifying the head of 
the Mudaliyars or low-country chieftains). The present Malta 
Mudaliyar is also native aide dc camp to his Excellency the 
Governor of the Colony, and amongst the duties of his office 
is that of presenting on Stale occasions the various native 
dignitaries to the Governor. 

Miricam<\ (30m. 54c .). — To the traveller proceeding to 
Kandy’ for the first time the lowland scenery, as the train 
proceeds from station to station, is an ever fascinating 
panorama. He cannot fail to feel enchanted bv the alternating 
scenes of primitive husbandry, glimpses of villages embosomed 
in palms, magnificent groups of tropical trees, and particularly 
with the effect of the masses of thick forest broken up at fre- 
quent intervals by deep recesses devoted to the cultivation of 
paddy’. From November to January, when the corn is rising 
from its watery bed, snipe and other aquatic birds appear 
in large numbers between Veyangoda and Rambukkana and 
afford excellent sport. In February and March the attention 
is arrested by the quaint operations of harvest, which are con- 
ducted with a ceremonial to be illustrated and described later 
in connection with the Kandy'an villages. 

The country around Mirigama is very favourable to the 
cultivation of the coconut, as is evidenced by the remarkable 
yield of fruit on many of the trees. It is not often, however, 
that the traveller can spare the time to inspect the various 
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features of interest in this important branch of tropical agri- 
culture, but he may as he passes through it welcome some 
account in these pages supplemented by illustrations that 
belong to the district. Its ubiquity is often the only thing 
noticed by the visitor about the coconut palm, and from this 
arises the erroneous supposition that it is an indig'enous plant, 
whereas the native saying that it will not flourish away from 
the sound of the human voice is nearer the truth. The coconut 
is the chief source of Sinhalese wealth ; but unlike cinnamon 
it depends upon man for its existence, and if left to nature 
pines and dies. It is true, therefore, that wherever you see 
the coconut palm there is population. Although European 
colonists have considerably' extended its cultivation it is pre- 
eminently the national tree, the friend of the natives, all of 
whom share in its benefits, from the wealthy owner of 
tens of thousands of trees to the humble possessor of a tithe 
of one. 

There arc few gifts of the earth about which so much may 
be said ; its uses are infinite, and to the Sinhalese villager all 
sufficient. “ With the trunk of the tree he builds his hut and 
his bullock-stall, which he thatches with its leaves. His bolts 
and bars are slips of the bark, by which he also suspends the 
small shelf which holds his stock of home-made utensils and 
vessels. He fences his little plot of chillies, tobacco and fine 
grain, with the leaf stalks. The infant is swung to sleep in 
a rude net of coir-string made from the husk of the fruit ; its 
meal of rice and scraped coconut is boiled over a fire of coco- 
nut shells and husks, and is eaten off a dish formed of the 
plaited green leaves of the tree with a spoon cut out of the 
nut-shell. When he goes fishing by torch-light his net is of 
coconut fibre, the torch or chulc is a bundle of dried coconut 
leaves and flower-stalks; the little canoe is the trunk of the 
coco-palm tree, hollowed by his own hands. He carries home 
his net and string of fish on a yoke, or pingo, formed of a 
coconut stalk. When he is thirsty, he drinks of the fresh 
juice of the young nut; ivhen he is hungry, he eats its .soft 
kernel. If he have a mind to be merry, he sips a glass of 
arrack, distilled from the fermented juice, and he flavours his 
currv with vinegar made from this toddy. .Should he be sick, 
his body will be rubbed with coconut oil ; he sweetens his 
roffee with jaggery or coconut sugar, and softens it with 
coconut milk; it is sipped by the light of a lamp constructed 
from a coconut shell and fed by coconut oil. His doors, his 
windows, his shelves, his chairs, the water gutter under the 
caves, are all made from the wood of the tree. His spoons, 
his forks, his basins, his mugs, his salt-'.ellar.s, his jars, his 
child*s monev-box, are all constructed from the shell of the nut. 
Over his cojeh when born, and over his grave when buried, a 
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1 ( 111 . ‘I'lii-. jitimilivc aiiparaUis consiv.ts of a lari:«' morlar, 
::cid'ially of In-wn '-lone, bill soim'linu-s of iron or wooii, wiili 
;i pi •■lie woiiod b\ a lever wliieli i** <lr;i\vn in a eirele by a 
pair of bnlloel;'-. Tlie nule eon slrm lion of ilie afiparaUi'i, 
weiylited ai Ibe end of ibe lever vvilh roiiiihly hewn roebs 
upon vvliieb ibe se:iniil> (lad driver disports biniself, and Ibe 
ear-s])liliino ereaUs of ilu- tiinber as ibe jMior liltle bnlliiebs 
eonnnnnieaie motion lo ibe fiesile by means of ibeir bumps 
form one of ibose typical Oriental scenes wbieb bave not 
elianijed for a tboiisand years, and virtorioiisly bold Ibeir 
own against ibe innovalions of tbe foreii>;ner even in Ibis 
aj^e of scientific ajiiiliances. 

'I'lie aver.'if^e yield per annum of a eoconiil tree is about 
fifty nuts, but exceptionally prolific trees arc eoinmon enou.nb 
on well cultivated plantations, and of tbesc tbc yield mav 
reaeb one bundred :md fifty or more. .\ specimen is j;iven iii 
jilate 09. It will be observed tbat at least fifty nuts are clearly 
visible, and .'is many more are bidden from view. 'I'be yield 
of this fine tree must be upwards of two bundred in tbc year. 

* This ch.'irmini; (leseription of the Siiilialese villaKcr’s ncccssitie.s 
supplied by tliis bountiful palm is from the iieii of tbe late Mr. Joliii 
Capper. 
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The nature of the soil and the method of cultivation doubtless 
account for difference in crop as they do in other branches of 
agriculture. 

The stranger from Europe often makes his first close 
acquaintance with the unhusked coconut at the railway stations 
of Ceylon, where little brown urchins, with hatchet in one 
hand and in the other several nuts suspended by stalks, peram- 
bulate the platforms shouting “ Kurumba, Kurumba. ” The 
thirsty traveller is thus invited to drink the water of the fresh 
coconut, which is at once wholesome, cool and refreshing. 

At Mirigama the traveller is accommodated in a neat little 
rest-house containing four bedrooms and the usual dining hall 
and verandahs. It is situated a mile from the railway station 
in an elevated position commanding beautiful scenery. Food 
can be obtained here without being ordered in advance. Good 
hackeries can be hired at twent^’-five cents or fourpence a mile. 

The manufactures comprise baskets, such furniture and 
bullock-conveyances as are required for local use, and desic- 
cated coconut to the extent of about one hundred tons a 
month. There are plumbago mines in the district from which 
about one hundred and fifty tons per month are despatched by 
rail. Betel leaf is also grown for the supply of distant markets 
to the e.\'tent of about six tons per month. The goods and 
passenger traffic at Mirigama testify to a very flourishing trade. 

Amhepussa (34m. 45c.). — ^/Vmbepussa possesses the general 
characteristics of Mirigama, and these need not be again 
described ; but the area served by the railway station is not so 
large. The t illage from which it deri^'cs its name is four miles 
away upon the old highway to Kandy, whereas the station in 
reality is situated in the village of Kecndeniya. Ambepussa was 
a place of importance in earlier times, and owns a rest-house 
more than usually capacious, built upon an eminence over- 
looking charming country and possessing extensive ffrounds. 
It is, however, essential for the traveller to give notice of his 
intended arrival if he is likely to require provisions. The 
country here becomes more mountainous and the Maha-oya runs 
a wild and tortuous course. The climate is exceedingly hot. 
Good snipe shooting is to be had from November to February 
as well as hare, wild boar and deer. 

.Alawwa (40m. 24c.). — .-Mawwa is one of the least important 
of the main line stations. The scenery, however, becomes more 
varied in character as we pass through this district. The 
railway runs parallel to the Maha-oya, which affords oppor- 
tunities to the snap-shotter ; for there are many exquisite vistas 
between the clumps of bamboo that decorate the banks; and 
with the present day rapid lenses and fo''a!-plane-shutters 
photography from a moving tr;iin is not impossible, as some 
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of tin: illustrations in this volume prove. Refore the railway Mnin Line 
opened up this district to cultivation it was so malarious that 
it is said that every sleeper laid took its toll of a human life, 
so terrible was the death rate from the fever-laden miasma of 
some of the tracts of jung;lc-land that had to be penetrated. 

Pot.r.AU.\wi:t..\ {-15111. 3 ^c.). — Polgahawela is the junction Poijrntinwcia 
station for the Northern line (and in the early future for India). 

Passengers are afforded every facility for comfort. There is 
a refreshment room under the management of the Refreshment 
Car Company, where meals can be obtained. There is also a 
rest-house quite near the station with bedrooms. Light re- 
freshments can be obtained. The agriculture of the district is 
the same as described in connection with Mirigama, with the 
considerable addition of plantains, which arc grown here ex- 
tensively for markets which arc brought into reach by the 
railw.ay, about one hundred and fifty tons being despatched in 
the course of each month. This station serves the large and 
important district of Kegallc, the distance to the town of AVf,r/« 
Kegallc being ten miles in a southerly direction, and to which 
there is a mail-coach service conveying European passengers 
for a fare of two rupees. The traveller who is intending to 
see all the most interesting and beautiful places in Ceylon 
should not omit Kcgalle from his itinerary. It provides a 
pleasant excursion from Kandy cither by motor car or by rail 
to Polgahawela and thence by coach. The situation of the 
town is lovely and the scenery by which it is encompassed is 
exquisite, while the antiquities scattered throughout the 
district are too numerous to mention here.* One of the most 
interesting, however, is so near to Polgahawela, being only AHii,/iiiiie 
two and a half miles distant on the coach road to Kegallc, 
that some reference to it must be made. This is an old 
Buddhist temple known as Wattarama, built in the third 
century and endowed with the lands and villages around it by 
King Gothabhaya. Its age is attested no less by ancient 
writings and traditions than by the interesting remains. 

Beside the ruins of the original edifice, consisting of large 
monolith pillars and various steps and door-frames, there is a 
group of buildings of various later dates composed partly of 
ancient materials. 

About a mile fromtherailway station, at Galbodagamakanda, 
may be seen twelve granite pillars, the onlv remains of a 
beautiful palace said to have been built by King Bhuwenake 
Balm II., in a.d. 1319, for his sixty-seven beautiful queens ! 

A large number of Talipot Palms are to be seen between /«*/« 
Polgahawela and Kandy; and fortunate will the traveller be 

* The antiquarian who explores this District should provide himself 
with a cop3' of the “ Report on the Kegalle District ” bj' the Archteo- 
logical Commissioner ; obtainable at the Government Record Office, 

Colombo; price, six rupees. 

G 
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who happens to pass through this district when a large number 
of them are in flower. The botanical world offers no more 
beautiful sight than this. The period when it ma}' be enjoyed 
is, however, quite uncertain, as the flower bursts forth once 
only in the lifetime of the tree when it is approaching its 
hundredth year. It occasionally happens that scores of trees 
are in flower at one time, while at another not one may be 
seen. 

Rambukkana fsam. iic.). — At Rambukkana the ascent into 
the Kandyan Mountains begins, and the landscape assumes an 
aspect of fascinating grandeur. If Ceylon presented no other 
spectacle of interest to the traveller it would still be worth his 
while to visit Kandy if onlj’ to see the panorama that unfolds 
itself as the train moves upward in its winding and intricate 
course on the scarped sides of the mountains overlooking the 
lovely Dekanda valley. An additional powerful engine is now 
attached to the rear of our train, and so sharp are 
the curves that it is frequently possible for the passenger 
seated in the train to see both engines ; or from his 
seat to take a photograph including in the landscape a 
large portion of the train in which he is travelling. At 
one moment, on the edge of a sheer precipice, we arc 
gazing downwards some thousand feet below; at another 
we arc looking upwards at a mighty crag a thousand feet 
above ; from the curves by which we climb the mountain 
sides fresh views appear at every turn ; far-reaching valleys 
edged by the soft blue ranges of distant mountains and filled 
with luxuriant masses of dense forest, relieved here and there 
by the vi\'id green terraces of the rice fields ; cascades of lovely 
flowering creepers, hanging in festoons from tree to tree and 
from crag to crag; above and below deep ravines and foaming 
waterfalls dashing their spray into mist as it falls into the 
verdurous abyss ; fresh mountain peaks appearing in ever- 
••hanging grouping as wc gently wind along the steep 
gradients ; daring <-rossings from rocif to rock, so startling 
as to unnerve the timid as wc pass over gorges cleft in the 
mountain side and Irjok upon the green depths below, so near 
the edge of the vertical precipice that a fall from the carriage 
would land us sheer sixteen hundred feet below ; the lofty 
Talipot is flourishing on cither side; the scattered huts ami 
gardens, and the quaint people about them, so primitbe in 
their habits which vary little from those of two thousand years 
ago — these are some of the features of interest as we journey 
into the Kandyan district. 

The precipitous mountain of .-Mlagalla whi' h we illustrate 
is the most conspicuous feature of the lanrlscape. finr 
train cn-eps along upon its steep side of granite. 'I In- 
trad: is visible in our pi'-fiire (f’Jate lo-i) Iil:e a belt passing 




104. THE DEKANDA VALLEY. PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE TRAIN WHILE 

IN MOTION. 
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^Vc are now in the freshness of mountain air and have left 
behind us the steamy low-country, where the simmering- licat, 
although the eflicicnt cause of the beautiful features of the 
landscape, is nevertheless somewhat trying to our energies, h'or 
thirteen miles we have been slowlj' crawling round the moun- 
tain sides, ever moving upwards, till at length, through a 
narrow ^ pass, we emerge upon one of the ledges of the 
mountain system. Here the brave Kandyans held their capita! 
for centuries against all the attempts of Europeans to take it. 
'Jhere was an ancient prophecy current amongst them that 
whoever should pierce the rock and make a road into Kandy 
from the plains would receive the kingdom as his reward. The 
prophecy was at length fulfilled by the Kritish, who made the 
road, pierced the rock and secured the safe and permanent 
possession of the prize. The scene of the exploit is now 
before us. 



10G, THE fulfilment OF A PROPHECY. 


From the train we may see the road and the pierced rock 
as illustrated by our plate. The eminemre rising above this 
rock is known as .Scouts’ Hill from the circumstanee that the 
Kandyans jealously guarded this gate to their kingdom with 
their forces always in readiness, should an enemy appear from 
the low-country. Each inhabitant was subjcf.t to sentinel duty 
and thousands were kept at posts overlooking the plains 
around, many even having to keep their watch on the tops 
of trees commanding extensive views of the whole <-f>untry 
round, so that no person could g'et either in or out fif the 
kingdom unobserved and without permission. Indeed, so 
jealous were the apprehensions of the Kandyan monarch when 
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ihc Hritish nppcnrcd in Ceylon that a strict system of pass- 
ports from one district to anollier was adopted. 

A lofty column comes into view as a signal that we have 
arrived at the top of the pass. Roth road and rail here con- 
verge and maUe their entrance into the Kandyan country 
together, the road being most picturesque at its entrance to 
Kadugannawa. The monument is not, as is often supposed, 
in commemoration of the introduction of the railway, but a 
memorial to Captain Dawson of the Royal Engineers, who 
planned and superintended the construction of the road. It 
was erected by public subscription in 1832. 

Kadugannawa (65m.). — At Kadugannawa we are at once in 
most interesting Kandyan country, its chief attractions to us 
being the singular beaut}’ of the road scenery and the historical 
temples in the district. 

Now that we have reached the region where both climate 
and opportunity combine in offering inducements to the tra- 
veller to visit the interesting loiliurcs, pansalas and dcivalcs 
which arc so closely associated with Buddhist life and thought 
in Ceylon, it is fitting to pause for a moment for the definition 
of terms with which we must now become familiar. 

Wilidrc literally and strictly means a temple of Buddha with 
an altar over which is placed an image of the Buddha. In 
general use, however, the term includes three or four buildings : 
the paitsala, or abode of the priests; the ddgiiba, or dome- 
shaped monument, which usually enshrines some relic ; the 
bodhimahtiva, or platform and altar surrounding a sacred 
bo-tree, and the iviltdrc or temple of the image. In large 
pansalas, accommodating a number of monks, there is usually 
a pdya-ge or hall in which the monks recite their confessions. 
To some of the temples there is also attached a bana niadnwa, 
or preaching hall, where the Buddhist scriptures are read and 
expounded. 

The history of the deivdle offers a striking example of the 
adoption and absorption by a conquering religion of deities 
previously in possession of the field. As Rome took to herselt 
many of the deities of the Hellenic world, and as even later 
religious systems are not altogether untinctured by those they 
have superseded, so the victorious Buddhism that invaded 
Ceylon in the early part of the third century B.c. felt the in- 
fluence of the Hindu gods worshipped by the earlier colonists 
and by the Tamils who came into the island at a later date. 
It was impossible, however, for the self-denying faith of Buddha 
to incorporate in its mild and humane cult repugnant features 
of the dethroned faith. The only course then was to substitute 
for their objectionable characteristics others more in conformity 
with the precepts of Gotama. In this way Vishnu, the second 
person of the Hindu trinity, becomes the tutelary deity of the 
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island, while the third person, Siva, adopted under the name 
of Xata, is the Expected of the next Kalpa, the new Buddha 
who is to reig-n in succession to the present. Kataragam, the 
Hindu god of war, is honoured for the aid given by him to 
Rama, when the latter invaded Ceylon and defeated the demon- 
king Ra\’ana in order to rescue Sita from captivity. To these 
three deities, and to Pattini, the goddess of chastity, the 
majority of the dcwdles will be found to be dedicated. 

Gadaladeniya is within easy reach of Kadugannawa. Two 
and a half miles distant, upon the main road to Kandy, at a 
place called Embilmigama, near the sixtj’-fifth mile stone from 
Colombo, a pathway on the south side leads to a typical temple 
village, three-quarters of a mile from the main road. Here on 
a small hill will be found one of the most interesting and pic- 
turesque •wihdres in Ceylon, the Gadaladeniya. A considerable 
portion of the building is original and dates from a.d. 1344. 
A most pleasant excursion can be made to this temple by 
driving from Kand}', seven miles, or by rail to Kadugannawa, 
and thence by hackery, the cost of which is thirt 3 - cents a mile. 

The most beautiful of all the Kand\’an temples, the Lanka- 
tilake, mav’ be reached by continuing the bridle path for about 
two and a half miles past Gadaladeniya. It is hoped that at 
an early date this bridle path will be converted into a cart road, 
when it will be possible to drive from Kandy to both these 
ancient temples. Lankatilake may also be reached from Kandy 
via Peradeniya Junction four and a half miles, and thence by 
a minor road to Dawulagala, three and a half miles, after which 
a footpath must be taken for the last mile. 

Embekke dcrcwle is ncarl}' a mile distant Iw bridle path from 
Dawulagala. Architectural^ this temple is very interesting. 

.Still another romantic and historical spot is to be reached 
by turning off the main road at the same place, namely Jimbil- 
migama, about two and a half miles from Kadugannawa, and 
at the sixty-fifth mile stone frorr Colombo; but this time we 
take the minor road on the north side leading to Snambala- 
goda (three miles), and from this village it is three-quarters of 
a mile walk to Dodanwala Maha dc-cdlc, a temple of great 
historical interest, and containing many relics of the battle 
between the Kandyans, under Rajah H., and the Portuguese, 

Kadugannawa is said to have been a health resort in earlier 
times, and with its salubrious air, its good supply of_ pure 
spring water, the grandeur of its scenery and its proximit;.’ to 
interesting places it is still deserving- of the attention of Kand- 
yans as a charming suburb. 




108. DODANWAUA DEWALE. 
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l•hl•ntistry, niMoIouy and I'nioinoloyy, tnulrr wliosi- dircrtion 
all atfi’ii'nllnral jiossdiilnifs aro i»ul to tlir Ii-si and i-icpiTinu-ntal 
rnlttirc rairicd on in \;irions paiis oj ilir lonntry. 'riuis not 
only aro all iisrlnl and ornanifnlal ||•l•«•s and plants of otltrr 
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'J’he f^ardens are situated within a loop made by the 
Mahaweliftantja, which forms a peninsula of about a mile in 
lenffth with a minimum breadth of six hundred Viirils. The 
enclosure covers one hundred and fifty acres, and the elevation 
above sea-level is i,Goo feel. The general confitfiiralion will 
be seen by a j>lance at our plan. The facilities for inspecting 
the plants could scarcely be improved upon, and although the 
greatest enjoyment will generally fall to the pedestrian, the. 
roads over which driving is permi.ssiblc alTord good opportuni- 
ties for those who like to take their pleasures lazily. 

The task of exploring the gardens will prove easy enough 
with the help of our plan, and the directing boards that arc 
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erectf-d &t the entrance to the various drives and v-J.'.-s. Thv 
botanist v/iil find the principal plants and trees iabelled. 

Upon approaching- the main entrance there '.vilJ be notiri.d 
ouite near the rest-house the fine specimen of the red cottor- 
tree (Bomhax vialaharicum). This is the tree kno;vn JocaJ.'v 
as Katu-imbul, and is one of the fe-.v trees in Ccvlon that are 
deciduous. Its most attractive period is Januar.- o.' Februarv. 
v.-hen it presents a gorgeous spectacle, due to its' being literallv 
covered v.-jth large fieshy fiov/ers of bright scarlet hue, v.hich 
it shov.-ers in profusion upon the green s'-vard. thus providing 
for itself the rich setting of a carpet of blossoms. 

On the left of the entrance to the gardens ve are nov.- 
attracted by a grove of Assam rubber trees (Ficus cio’^tka). 
The little plant -viih its bright green oval leaves, v.hich in 
England v.-e are accusto.med to see in sitting-rooms and f o.c- 
ser.'atories, grov.'s in its native land to an cno.^mous size, and 
throws out ho.-iaontal boughs to an extent of more than fifty 
feet. It is most remarkable, hov.-ever, for its snake-like roo;-, 
which extend fro.m the base of the trunk to a dista.cce gre-ater 
than the height of the tree. 

Vv'c now pass into the stately enclosure where the bota.cic 
splendour in which Ceylon is so richly clothed fro.m sho.'c to 
shore reaches its supreme display'. On either .side of the en- 
trance is a tail .‘ifrican palm ('Flaets guinecr.zis). the .seeds 
of which yield the palm oil of commerce The p:lia.'.« of the 
gates are apparelled with a graceful creeper from Jlrsxll 
IBignor.ia unguit), which fio'.vers in .-ipril. 

Immediately opposite the gates v.c a.-e arrested in am.'iJ'e- 
mer.t at the sight of a magni.ficent group of palm=. .'-.r; 
example of each kind indigenous to the island, together v-ith 
ma.-iy noble specimens o: foreign lands, appears in the stately 
a‘-se.m:jlage, wreathed in flo'.vcring creepers and surround'd 
with sprays of elegant ferns. 

The Talipot Avenue, near the river on the left, and e-as;.y 
found by reference to our plan, is one of the most .=t.nk;ng 
features r:e shall meet with, its shades of colour in green a-nc 
gold affording delight to the artistic eye. 

All European ideas of a garden must be d;=^earded if v e 
wish to .'ea!i'-e the general features of Pe.-adeniya. There '■ = 
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course the primar}' object of the garden is scientific instruction, 
but the picturesque must have been kept well in view in plant- 
ing the groups of trees and arranging the various families of 
plants. 

If we turn to the left along Lake Road we shall notice 
manj' lofty and ornamental trees ; amongst them the Ainlierstia 
iwbilis, from Burma, while many are completely shrouded 
in flowering creepers, which trail in graceful forms from great 
heights. The Thunbergia, with its lovely bell-shaped blossoms, 
creeps in masses over the fine old tree trunks which it clothes 
in the same bountiful manner. Near this spot are to be seen 
gamboge trees and some curious African trees with long 
pendulous fruits. The Brazil nut tree (Bertholeiia excelsa) 
is also in evidence here. Continuing in the same direction we 
soon arrive at the amateur photographer’s paradise, the most 
photographed spot in the garden. Here is a charming pool, 
and round about it a multitude of singularly beautiful foliage 
subjects that can be combined with its glistening waters. 

As we approach the corner at the extreme south of the 
gardens, the noticeable features are varieties of succulent 
plants, the graceful papaw {Carica papaya) laden with its enor- 
mous fruits suspended beneath a crown of beautifully shaped 
leaves. The papaw (Plate 112) is frequently spoken of as the 
poor man’s fruit from the fact of its fertility, its many useful 
properties and its general distribution, for it is seen in every 
poor man’s garden. In appearance it resembles a green melon 
and has an orange-yellow flesh of sweet and pleasant flavour. 
Papain, from which it derives its digestive properties, is said to 
be superior to the animal product known as pepsin. The stem 
of the tree has a pretty pattern of diamond shape and fre- 
quently grows to a height of fifteen to twenty feet. Many 
3'oung palms of exceedingly beautiful foliage will also be 
admired here, within the loop formed by the drive. Aloes, 
agaves and screw pines {Paudanus) abound. The screw pine, 
with its scarlet fruits, tempting only to monkeys, its glossy 
sword-like leaves, its forked cylindrical stem so beautifully 
chased, and its strange stilt-like roots, presents a fantastic 
appearance. 

We retrace our way through the Talipot Avenue, and pass 
the pond where a beautiful road and river view is the next to 
claim our admiration. The high banks of the river arc in manv 
parts clothed with climbing shrubs between the enormous 
thickets of bamboo, which wave their plumes over river and 
path. 

Having now explored the south-west corner we return to 
the oval group of palms near the entrance, and entering the 
Main Central Drive illustrated by plate 115 we find ourselves at 
once in a grove of exquisite beauty, its charming features being 
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di:t to the careful planting of the shrubs and trees, which form 
a bank of ornamental and fiovrering plants rising graduallv 
from the edge to the tall trees ^vhich constitute the background 
and overhanging canopy. The first turn on the left is -.Monu- 
ment Road, where we shall find the famous kauri pine of Nev/ 
Z^land, the curious candle tree with its pendulous fruits 
which resemale so many candles hanging by their wicks from 
the branches: and the most interesting double coconut palm 
fLodoicea sec'ndlariim). 

The Great I..awn will be noticed from the Monument Road. 
along the edge of v.'nich are fine trees, too numerous to mention 
here in detail. 

V.'e return to the Main Central Drive, cross over it. and 
stroll down the Liana Drive, where we shall sec the Ceylon 
satinwood tree (Chloroxylon srrielenia), and an abundance of 
lianas hanging in festoons. These climbing palms provide 
the cane used in furniture-making and matting. They grow to 
enormous lengths, sometimes hund.'-eds of feet. 

Our nejit step is to make for a scene which to many is the 
rr-,o-5t fascinating and longest remembered of ail in the garden-> 
— the Fe.-nery. This, as our map will show, is to the right a 
little farther along the Main Central Drive, and is pro'.ddcd 
with a netv.ork of paths about which the visitor will wander 
in a maze of delight. Beneath the shade of lofty trees rivulets 
flow between banks carpeted with ferns of infinite variety, some 
‘•o minute as to be hardly distinguishable from delicate moss, 
others robust and tree-like, and some even bearing fine tufts 
of feathery letives as Ja.-ge as stately palms. Beautiful parasites 
'■over the trunks of the protecting trees. It is always a 
•. eritable fair-.- ‘•'•er.e. 


Near the Fernery is the Flo'vcr Garden (Flate 117)- At the 
south end wii! be found a circular tank containing many inter- 
'■sting aquatic plants. In'Judng the plants from which I'anama 

;;ats arc made (CndziJovica pelninta), water poptnes, t.ce 
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ii) lin- liiv.ii ij'i-H ni.i\ In- *!fi‘lilii«i ;iv ;i it) ll)r liilN, lllr ' 

I'liiiitii) lit in:; II' < iijlif (I in nni- |i:iil 1>\ f):tli\i- qn.ii let I^•n 1 ^)ll•■« 

:int| f.itriihr-, :itiil tin- fi"'l liv :i pii'tini ’■c|iii' l:il:r, tiinnnil )\)nili 
in:in\ inilr‘> nl i:nti:ii;r iltivrs, liritili' riniils :inil umIK’i, iit 
v;iiii(if. flc) ;iliiii)s line iln- liill.'.icics, \\h!i-|) ;irf •■intlilfil wiili 
piiMy Iinn!;;ilii\v>. A t«'fi-ii'ni-r !o niir illn>-lr:iliiiiis uill i;i\f 
•uM)i- Ilf tin- w.’iv in wliiili this l)<*:iiitifn| little town i hislers 
tiiotnxl the :ii))i<l till tin- vvealtli nf fiili;ii;(* peoilitir l)t)th 

to inmintain ;iri(l plain, vvliirli here iin-rt and intiTininj^Ic. 

Kandy is inc (iinpaialtly heaiitifiil ; htil let it he at nixa- '.wm- 
iindiTstund that in thtis di-srriliint; it we ;irii nnt liinitini:;: il't* 

(‘jiithet tn the town and its immediate .siirroiindii)L;s. It is 
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r;itii':r the Kandytm coaniry n whole th;j: tlajs fii-l’r.!- 

;.'U!:-herJ. ;jad th:‘- mu.'t he ‘•ecn from the hill-tnps v.hi' lj < nm- 
m.-md the fnr-rea ;hm»^ vaileys where the .Mal:awelii,mm::i roll- 
over rovky channelj- and throujjit ceene.s of ;dmo-t maj‘--ti'' 
h'-auty; from tlte Hana-"er:a peak; from Mattanapatana : frrim 
Lad}' Horton’s Walk and other steep aeciivities t'nat enmn-Ie 
the to'.vn it?''If. Travellers too frecjuentlv. either from v.a:;! 
of time or laek of enertry. obtain b-jt a faint idea of th.e varied 
beauty eif the Kandyan di.-lri<:t. 

Our intere.-t in the Kandy of tri-day v. ill be stren^tiiera'd by 
■•'jrr" kno'.vied^e of the previoii- rc-' ord- of the Kandyan- at;d 
their little eity. It iias no very aneient history. It was for 
the fjr.-t time adopted as the eapital in the year 1502 by Wimaln 
Dharmn, the one hundred and sixtv-fourth monarch who liad 
rei;;'ned in Ceyhm sinec the year i;.c. cjt. the earliest period 
of w/jji'h any event- are recorded. I-‘or more than a thou-and 
}car- .\nurad!iapura was the capital, and the rc-idence of tr,<- 
kin;^-. till in A.n. 729 this once miffhty city, the stupendou- 
ruins of w:ii'-h v. e .-hall de-cHbe later, ’.vas for.-aken. and lier.ee- 
forti: for -ome five hundred years I’fdonnaruwa became tii'- 
c.apit.'jl. V.’ith th.e rlownfall of Polonnaruv.a. con-eouent upon 
.Mala'oar Inv;i-ion. the prest:!::e of the Sinhalese monarchy 
(iv. ir.dl' d. From the- year 1235 various place- were -cp., ted for 
!!;•; capit.-jl. includin'; Dambadeniya. Kurunet;ala. Gamjjola, 
fo’.ta and .‘'itawa’ca. until t'r.e final r.d'jption of Kandy, v.hi'l; 
c'lnthiue'l to b" a place of royal re-iden'e until th'. rei_:,'n of 
li;" ia-t rr.onar' r.. S'ri Wikrama Rajah .^’inha. ipoS-i.^'i;. 
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chiefs held in the great Audience Hall of the palace his 
dominions were transferred to the British Crown. 

Good government speedily brought about contentment and 
the rapid advancement of civilisation. And recrudescence of the 
wars, which had lasted for three hundred years, was guarded 
against by the construction of good military roads. It seems 
to us somewhat strange that no attempt was ever made by the 
Portuguese or Dutch during their three centuries of warfare 
with the Kandyans to compass their end b}’ means of roads. 
Roman history had afforded many notable examples of this 
mode of conquest from which they might have profited. The 
new roads of the British soon broke down the exclusive habits 
of the inland population, and the march of progress has been 
continued without interruption to this day. 

Freedom and the benefits that follow in its train have now 
become familiar to the Kand\’an mind, and peace, prosperit}’ 
and contentment are now enjoyed by a people for centuries 
accustomed to serfdom, poverty and the excesses of unscru- 
pulous tyrants. 

Before we proceed to describe Kandy as it will be found by 
the traveller to-day it may be useful to remark that during 
the months of October to April it is always advisable for in- 
tending visitors to book hotel rooms in advance. It frequently 
happens that several large steamships arrive at Colombo 
together, and a rush for Kandy is made by a large number of 
their passengers, who fill the hotels to their utmost capacity. 
It is safer therefore to telegraph for accommodation, unless it 
has been ascertained in Colombo that this course is unneces- 
sary. The local hostelries comprise the Queen’s Hotel, which 
is a large and well-equipped institution, in a most convenient 
situation; the Florence Hotel, quiet, comfortable and home- 
like in picturesque grounds upon the lake road ; the Firs 
Hotel, and other smaller hotels and boarding houses. 

The population of Kandy is about 25,000, of whom only 
about one hundred are English. The form of local govern- 
ment is a municipal council of which the Government Agent is 
the chairman, and the area embraced by the municipality is 
about eleven square miles. The streets as well as the hotels 
and the principal bungalows are lighted by electricity. 

The exploration of the interesting features of the town may 
be easil)' and pleasantly done on foot, with the occasional use 
of a jinrickshaw. This useful little man carriage is obtain- 
able as easily as in Colombo, and the ’rickshaw cooly is under 
similar municipal regulations. He can be engaged by the 
hour for a trifling sum. The jinrickshaw is especially useful 
if taken out on little expeditions and left by the roadside 
during the exploration of places that are accessible only by 
pathways. Horse carriages can be obtained at the hotels. 
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Kandt- 

r;.e 

/f : -I .t/f 


Tf f 


As v.e .'(.srtnd tlic steep .'icclivities llie be.'iuty of tiie biid- 
se.'ipe appronehc.s the sublime; \vc ff.'ize ;utoss fur-nwhini: 
vjilkvs where the M;ih;i\veli"xm/4;i roils over r haiincls strewn 
with massive rocks, xind tliroutjh scenes of almost majestic 
beauty; we see the Hunas^eria peak lowering above vast 
stretches of vivid j^recnery where cacao fjroves are intersfKTs< d 
witli masses of lofty palms, witli Iierc and tliere patches of tin- 
mf)st lovely colour of all vegetation — the emerald hue of lialf- 
ripe [jadrly; the tirandeur of the M.'ltale liills and tlie whole sur- 
roundin;^ country which, when viewed from the heights that 
embrace tltc town, is a panorama of surpassintf If)veliness. 

Not the least charmin" feature of Kandy is the surprisini; 
mildness of the climate. Its heitjht above the sea is scarcely 
two thousand feet, and its distance from the equator is but 
six detfrees ; yet a blanket at nitflit is welcome anrl comfortable; 
whereas in Colombo it is never refiuired. 'I'he days are lud 
and somewhat f'larinfj, owinfj to the lack of that red tint in 
the rf)ads which is so comfortinfr in Colombo; but the refnsh- 
iti" early mornintjs and evenirifjs admit of a i^oodly amount of 
exercise. 


'I'he eosmoj)olitan character of the visitors will be at once 
apparent ; for not a week passes without the arrival of scores 
of fresh tourists from every part of the world. 'I'hey come here 
to see the home of the later .Sinhalese kind's; the famous arul 
beautiful mf>untain-stron 0 iold that was the last part of Ceylon 
to fall into the hands of the foreigner; the IJaladrl Malit^.twa, 
or 'I'cmpic of tlie Sacred 'f'ooth of fhiddha ; the quaint m.’inncrs 
;md customs fjf a fxeople whose xmeient dynasty endured for 
twenty-four centuries; the interc'-tintj temples aiul relif^ious 
ceremonie> of tin; lUiddhisi <'uU; the jicrbiction rd tro{)ical 
botany xirid acriculiun- ; and the most beautiful wall.'s and 
firives in the tropics. 


'I'wo road-. f;ncir<-lc tin- lake- the lower at the wxitcr’s eflip. 
and the uj)pcr xit a bicli elevation on the hill-sides. We dioo.c 
liic l.'iticr, imxl no sooner have we xiscenrlerl to ;i mod'-rxiic 
height, than a serie-. of licautifid land'-capcs j-, jiresentcrl In ic, 
through fipcfiitiiis in the shrub', anti trees wliicb border the 
road. .\s wi; v. ind xiboiit the varied curve',, the ever-clixiriobic 
;isp-' t of tb>- tii’.vn and siirronridirio country pre-enf-. a 'oti- 
>-i;irit d'f:'crcri<-e of outline aiui c«)lonr v. bicb is nio' t l•n'■bantin;,', 
IJv far tiw most interestin'^ v.al!; «>r drive in K.'tndy i. ticit 

i'll ;i di'tant \iev/ of tlw 
ffere v.e t.'il.e oiir 
liic I.'.'be .'it th" tf :i e-.'.'ir* ■ 
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and turn to the rij^hl tip a fliglil of stone steps to the Temple. 
The most noticeable features are grotesque carvings, highly- 
coloured frescoes, representing torments in store for various 
classes of sinners, and images of Buddha. A most car-splitting 
noise is kept up by tom-tom beating and the playing of various 
native instruments. On either side arc flower-sellers, and the 
atmosphere is heavy with the perfume of lovely white blossoms. 
Each worshipper in the Temple brings an offering of some 
fragrant flower. The beautiful I’lumicra, with its pure creamy 
petals and yellow hetirt, is the most popular sacrificial blossom, 
and this, together with jasmine and oleander, is everywhere 
strewn by the devout Sinhalese. If our visit happens to be 
made on a day of high festival when the adored relic is to be 
exposed, the scene will be enlivened by the presence of a large 
number of yellow-robed priests, gaily-caparisoned elephants, 
which arc kept by the chiefs for ceremonial purposes, and the 
chiefs themselves, who appear in their rich white and gold 
dresses and jewel-bedight hats. They arc naturally handsome 
men, and when attired in full court dress, they look very im- 
posing. To begin with, they contrive to wind about their 
persons some hundred and fifty yards of fine silk or muslin, 
embroidered in gold. This drapery, tapered finely down to the 
ankles, ends in neat little frills. Round the waist is fastened 
a velvet gold-embroidered belt. Over a shirt, fastened with 
magnificent jewelled studs, they wear a jacket with very full 
sleeves, fastened tight above the elbow, and made of brocaded 
silks of brightest hue. Their hats are of very curious shape, 
even more lavishly embroidered than the jackets, and studded 
with jewels. Crowds of reverent worshippers of both sexes, 
apparelled in costumes of brilliant colours and great variety, 
assemble in the spacious precincts. 

We notice a narrow doorway with two pairs of elephants’ 
tusks on either side, and some very curious metal work on 
the door itself; this leads to a steep narrow staircase, at the 
end of which is a door most elaborately inlaid with silver and 
ivorj’; this is the entrance to the little sanctuary which con- 
tains the jealously-guarded sacred tooth, the palladium of 
Ceylon, and an object of unbounded reverence to four hundred 
millions of people. Within this chamber, in dim religious 
light, is a solid silver table, behind which the huge silver-gilt 
Dagoba, or bell-shaped shrine, with six inner shrines protecting 
the tooth, is usually visible through thick metal bars. But on 
great occasions the nest of priceless shrines is brought forward, 
and the tooth is displayed, upheld by a twist of golden wire, 
from the heart of tlie large golden lotus blossom. The shrines 
are all of pure gold, ornamented with magnificent rubies, 
pearls, emeralds, and catseyes, and the last two are quite 
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Kandy »()-.cnfI with ruljics. Ik-sfd'.;; these treasures, there are here 

many i)neeless oficrin^a and tjifts oi hintjs, inchidiuL,' an imau-e 
of IJuddha carved out of one threat emerald, about three iriehes 
lont^ by two deep. 

Y'P'f-- ^ soon to retreat from this small chamber, so 

hot, and filled with almost nvcrpinvcrm^ perfume of fla- 
I’lurniera blf)Ssoms, arid to visit the fkiental Library in the 
() In the balcony we pause awhile and look arfiimd 

upim the motley crf>wd below, 'Ihe chief priest v. ith i^re.-it 
courtesy now shows us a very rare anrl valuable crjllection of 
manuseripls of threat antiquity. Mf>st f>f them are in Ik'ili and 
Sanskrit characters, not written but pricked with a stylus «jn 
narrow strips of palm leaf about three inches wide and sistei n 
or tv.cnty inches lont;. These strips form the leaves of the 
book's, and are struntj tocfether betwceti two boarrls which form 
the cfivers. Many of the cov» rs are elabr>rately decorated with 
embossed metal, and some are even set with jewr-ls. llesifles 
the sacred and historical writings, there arc works on astro- 
nomy, mathematics and other subjects. 

The .Xudience Hall is in f^rounds adjoinin'' th'^si; of th'- 
Temple of the 'I'ooth. It is an historic buildint', and sh')uld be 
\isited alike for its asso'tiation xvith the ceremonial of the 
Kandyan kinoes and for the sal:e of its architecture. In the 
terrible times that preceded the IJritish o'-ciipation it is to be 
feared that it v.as too often a court of tyranny and injustice; 
but it n'j-.v serves as the forum presided over by th'.- IJistri' t 
Jud'.;e of Kandy, 

IJ'hind tlic .^udiencc Hall is the Kandy Ka'-hcheri, or 
filii' i s of the fiovernment .\i;ent of the province. ;in extensive 
;irifl hauflsonie building, but, alas ! haviuij no feature of any 
kind that harm'jnises v. ith its surrounrlintjs. 

fti the same I'eality is an old buiklin;.', s.-drl to have hern 
a portion of the pakwe of the queens in the day> of fli'- 
.eion.'irchy, but now used as a musej'rn for trea'ures of I'.an- 
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123. THE DALADA MALIGAWA. OR TEMPLE OF THE TOOTH. 










124. CRAfTSMEN OF THE KANDYAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
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may be met with, whether in architecture, painting, textile 
work, implements of ordinary use, or articles of personal 
adornment. Skill developed among social conditions of service 
tenure. Under this tenure the craftsman held lands that 
suniccd to provide him with food, and prosecuted his art 
according to the laws of his caste, for its own sake and not for 
money. His personal needs were so modest and few that his 
thoughts and his attention were never distracted by anxiety 
for the morrow. The main principles of his art came down 
as the legacy of a long line of ancestors who had been engaged 
in its mysteries, and he applied his skill, both hereditary and 
acquired, to the needs and the fancies of his patrons, and, like 
the masters of the Middle Ages, found in every detail of his 
work such pleasure and delight that even the meanest objects 
were transfigured into things of beauty. The traveller maj- 
see the truth of this in every antique survival of earlier times. 
But the Kandyan craftsman is even now an artist, and although 
he is no longer uninfluenced by the foreigner, the instinct to 
follow the traditional lines is the strongest element in him. 

Part of the old Queen’s Palace adjoining the Museum is 
given up to workshops where the traveller may see articles 
of silver and brass-work in process of manufacture, may even 
select a design for any article he fancies and see it in its 
stages of fabrication if he has time to pay an occasional visit. 
Our illustration (Plate 124) depicts some of the Kandj'an art 
workers following their calling in the premises of the museum. 
Their modest and simple methods will surprise and interest us. 
Seated upon the ground and surrounded by the needful appli- 
ances, the roughly constructed blow-pipe, the earthenware 
chattie containing a small charcoal fire and the box of self-made 
tools, they fashion the most delicate work. Many a treasure 
representing the inherited artistic temperament of the Kan- 
dyan craftsman has been secured by the traveller from the 
institution in recent years, and we recommend the collector to 
avail himself of the present opportunity, as no man can say 
how long the features which distinguish the inherited genius of 
the Kandyan artist may hold their own against the mechanical 
influences that have already corrupted Western handicrafts. 

In the vicinity of the buildings referred to above is the 
old palace of the Kandyan kings, or at am* rate a considerable 
portion of it, now occupied by the Government Agent of the 
Central Province as a private residence. 

Opposite the Old Palace is a walled enclosure of temple 
buildings containing the Nata Dewdle, a dagaba, a bo tree 
provided with a bodhi-malutva or platform with an altar for 
offerings, and several halls for educational purposes. The 
principal entrance to this sacred enclosure provides the artist 
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;i:i i xi '.llt-nt Oppo.'-it'j thi> the M.-iliri Dr N'i-iiit;: 

' D' •.'-.•h-. 'i I'.i.s turnpl*: j.s oji the borders dI tlie 

i,'r(Jtirid'-. V. hifh ;in.- entert d fneji Kini; Stn et. I h*: Kind's 
I'.'i'. iliDr! i-, tlic rJjD-t « h:irmbi£^ of the rt>idfH( (;-. of the (io-. enmr 
of the foioriv, .-ififl there is uothiriif prettier in Knndy tl;;in tlji- 
y^'srden in v. lii' ii it stand'. When hi> lix''clleni-y i' not in 
re'^id'-rv e tiie jjublie are ad-mitt* d to tlie i^round'. 

.Xoble- tre<-' and f»rnamental plant*, abound e\eryv.Iii-r<; and 
V. dd nature i' still found eonipatiljle v.ith effr-. tive artitii-i;(! 
arrati"' m'-ril. h'ine •.pe< im< ns u{ tlie Traveller's Tree ar<- \<r;. 
iioii> e-aljle here. 'I'liis tree is sf> railed from the U'eful prop.-rly 
jjd.'i '^ef! by the leave.' of senrlintj forth a ropirnjs <-ui)pIy of 
V. ater, -.vh'-n pirrred at the part where they burst lorth from 
thr st>-r:i. Xor are the tree' and shrubs the ftnly featurts of 
int' TC't in tills deli'^'htful tj^arden ; the creatures that appear 
e'. erw.'. here lend their aid to rharm the naturalist: tfc' l:oe^, 
b!f)odsueher', rhameleons, hjvely bri”ht f^reen lizards, about a 
foo! in lenifth, \ehirh, if interfered with, turn quite yelhtw in 
b'/f];. . V. bile the head be -omes briqht rtrd ; !:;If)rious larc^e bufter- 
flie', V. ifh rno't lustrou' ’.’.intts; blue, tjrern, and s/arbt 
dr.aeon-llies ttf immen'e size; and "ay birds, tfivin," life and 
I olriur to th.e sc-ne. Millepedes are amon"st the freaturi-s 
< oTistr:r!tI\ f.'av. im" about: they are about a foot lont,', as thi' I: 
;i' one's thumb, of a very ylossy jet blarl: erdour, and {)tj*se'sefl 
of a Itir^e nujnber of brit^ht •.eIif)W Ie"s. Th'.* stran"est in-> > ts. 
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126-129. KANDYAN SCENERY AT THE RESERVOIR. 
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rtf that which siirroiiiuls the Temple, anti on the other hv the 
hantlsomc wall of the srounds known as the 'I’emple' I-hi- 
closiire. On the lawn will be noticed .a monument to the 
members of tiie Ceylon IManters’ Rifle Corps who fell in the 
South African War; and another commemoratini^ Sir Henry 
^^’ard, one of Ceylon’s ablest Governors. 

I'or a short walk or drive few places provider a more 
intcrestinj4 and beautiful road than that which encircles the 
Kandy Lake. 'Ihe formation of this exceedingly ornament:il 
[)iece of wafer is attribitted to W'ickrama Rajasinha, the last 
of the Kantlyan Icings. Some of its {greatest lesthctic affrac- 
fions over and above its lovely situation are howevtrr due to 
the interest taken in the improvements of Kandy by many of 
the Governors and Government Ai^enfs wlu) have lived there 
from time to time. 'Ihiis Sir \\'illiam Gregory adfled flic 
ornamental wall upon the bund, 'rite Uftper road affords the 
best views, amontj.st which is that depicted by our pliotf)- 
ijraph (Plate rao), taken from W’ace Park, a small ledcjc on the 
hill-side tastefully laid out at the su<;fiestifin «>f the late .Mr. 
Waee when he was resident as Government Af'ent. No visitor 
should fail to fake a stroll to this spot, about five minutes’ wall; 
from the Oueen’s Hotel; and tho.se who want specially pretty 
suljjccl.s for the camera shoiihl obtain a pass from the Ser retary 
of the .Municipal Council, or from the Oucen’s Hotel, to he 
admit N'd to the ;;rounds which enclose the Reservoir of the 
.Municiiial Water Supply. 

'I'his reservoir is reacherl by the road which passes at the 
baci; of Waee Park, the distance bein_" half a mile. 'Hu- 
lo\ ( ly shadcfl walks around the reservoir, with cfuislant prett) 
o[)ciiin"s disclosing- vistas a<'r»)ss the t,distenint,'- waters, firi'- 
sent ;in fipfjorlunity to the enthusiastic ;irnaleur jihotfj'.'raphcr 
that should not be missed. .‘some j)roof of this may he 
;;.'ifh' red from pl.ites lafi to t::rj. 

'/'iic (in-t^ory Road, which is the ujiiier of the two Ial;e 
road-,, jirosides many beautiful views, .and is most convenient 
lor .a '•hort v.-.all; or drive in the c.arly mornin£,' when tlw 
mountain air i*. I;een and invii;or.afin[,', Indeerl, tlie fir-,! stroll 
;dono this road i- one of \ery slow f)roores-,, ,and ,'is a rule 
the (re-h , omcr v.ill not I'o far the first time, hut return .a;,'.aiii 
and :u;ain .at his leisure. 

The stre< ts of K.and} will interest the \isitor o.aly in ■>> 
far a-, ih.ev afford a i.dirnpse f.f native ffu'. ri life ami fi< < iifialfo.'i 
in tl'.e ha,' i.'-.rs ; this i-. hov.e\er, .alw.-iw. .'imu'.iiu; to llw 
'.i'ilor is .'! ‘-tr.ariirer to L.asterii Mi-ioru-s In L.'iru!-. U 

i- ic.i." 'a p'ea- ac.!i r to \i-if the ha/.'iar-, th;in in {'olomh',, o-.-. lU-; 
T'l t!;e io.i'>r fitruo- ;i!:< re aofi the v id- r .-iud ( h-ac' r -.trt'f-; 
!;;,!< ed fi.'e- .ah' f; ro':i;h tic .m iri comlort, 'I rira o-iia!'-* 

■S'rie' ; cd t'o’ uii’.-i t at .'uc. r.'Oe le- iaterl. .'.i.'.r 
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the bottom of King Street may be seen the only remnant of Kandy 
a Kandyan chief’s loalaio'ioa or residence that has survived 
from the time of the Kand3‘an kings. 

Ward Street is the chief thoroughfare of Kandy and pos- 
sesses the European stores, banks, the Queen’s Hotel, the 
Kandj' Club and the Victoria Commemoration buildings which 
are occupied as the headquarters of the Planters’ Association 
of Cej’lon. This edifice was erected b\' the Planters of Cej'lon 
as their memorial of the Diamond Juijilee of Queen Victoria. 
Turning to the left at the bottom of Ward Street the road 
becomes ver^’ picturesque, and on the way to the railway 
station the market is seen fronted by a handsome garden of 
palms, the most prominent of which is the talipot. Upon near- 
ing the railway station an extensive building will be noticed on 
the right, amidst flowering shrubs and noble trees — the Post 
Oflfice. This part of Kand}’ is known as the Vale of Bogambra, 
the scene of many a tragedy in the time of the Kandyan 
monarchy, including the tyrannous and ghastly execution of the 
Ehelapola family described in most works on Ceylon. 



130. ROAD SCENE AT THE BOTTOM OF WARD STREET. 



ClIAl’TJiK VI 
TMI- MATALft LINF. 

In tlic riiilwiiv Mstcin the M:it:ilu line hej^ins nt 
Jnni tioM, l\:in(ly heiiiij servefl by it. ’J'lic rlist:in<cs of lli<’ 
stations t;i\en in the foHowiiifj itinerary are tlierefore r<< I;oiir<l 
from I’eradeniy.'i Jiinetion. 

M MiAiv.wvA (.}ni. 7ie.). — This station as will he Sfen front 
«)iir in.'tp is pr.'ietically in Kandy itself, heini,' oidy one mile 
Irttm Kandy station. 

Kai t (;\sToi A (7m. 250.). — Katnoastota (lliree and a half 
miles nr)rfh of Kandy) is a f)ietiiresf|iie and lloiirisiiint; siihiirh 
of Js.'indy situated »)n the Mahawelif,'anf,'’:i at tiie point wliert: 
the M.'itali’ earriat,'!- ro:id erftsses it In- an iron hridtje. It t - 
mii<-h fn-riiiented hy \isitors wlio Ii;ive no time to mala- more 
disi;mt i-Neiirsioiis. One *jf the :ittr:ietir>ns eonsists of :i 1 on- 
s'di-rahli- stud df elephants helon^ini^ to the Kandyan » hief 
Dnmi’.villa v. Iio>i- is on tin- Itartl: f>f tlie river. 'I hey 

Irefitn-ntiy en”:iL;e in river sports under tie- flireetitm nf lleir 
l.eeper-. to tile .'iimiseme.'it an'l delit^dit of [i.-e si-rup-r-. who {i;e. a 
tUinii \isit to the jrioimtain cqiit.'d. 

W \ 1 i I 0 \'.! \ (iim. ;'^e,).- - Watfejp'iiiia i-; f.-ini'iii-. for it-, 
th eiri'-hin-^ ea -.-ki arifl fe:i e-.tate. v.hi<h rontriiiiite (tin id- r.iMe 
lr< i'.;ht to ti-a- r.'utw ay. 'I'h'- vil!a<;e i. pro-, ided ith ;i re .?• 

• li )-!~e <1 .Tit.iiniti;; fo'.ir !i' droom- ; :iia! it i-. ip rnr.dh ;>■> .ih!-- to 
I’.iri- a I .trriai^e and ji.iir «if hor-.e . ;i{ il;-- rate of one ri!;»ei- p'-r 
ni I'-, f f.e '.erje-, ;trr ;d'.-.'ay -. a'.aiJ.ihle, 

s:’ 
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Nr;ir tile sliilioii ;i rn:i(l I'oiinccts W:itlfj;;uiin with tlm i-'ac 

P.'inwil.i n»:ul. It is tlic .st.-iliim for tlic tiistrirts of Paiiwila, 
lluHns^iriya, MatlulUrlo, Ivrli'hokka aiul Riuiclilcs. 

I’Kfwn.i.A (17111. 52 ''.). — IMvUwclla is a small villaijc about Uku'vciin 
tlin-f mill’s to tlu- sontli of Matalr. The railway station that 
tala-s its name from the village serves a larj^e number of 
imporl.’iiit estates. 

Matai.i’; (21111. y<\). — M;itale is the terminus of lliis branrh 
of the bro.id ttaiiye railw.ny. It is a jilace of considerable 
imjxwianee as the ebief town of a larije jilantinj; district con- 
t.iiiiiii!^ nearly a thousand sfiuare miles, the most northerly 
in which I’iurojieans have opened up estates; it Is under an 
.\ssisiant (iovermiient .Ayeiit, atui is divided into three siih- 
ilivisions, M:lt:de .South, I’iast and Xorth, each under a Rate- 
mahatmaya, 

Tjion .'irrival we find a comfortable rest-house fitted with ne rtiii..'use 
«;very convenience for the traveller and well provisioned. 'I'lic 
town cont. ’lilts one tif the lari'cst purely native bazaars in T;ielaz.mr 
Ceylon, extendintt for .'dniost a mile in one lon.tr .street shaded 
by a fine avenue of rain trees, so called from the circumstance 
that at niuht the leaves fold into a kind of sac in which the 
moisture condenses and at sunrise when the leaves open is ilis- 
c’harijed in <]uite a shower. Here are to he seen the necessaries 
and iuxuries for the su|)ply of the native community throutthout 
the larije and important plantintj district of which M.’itale is 
the centre. AH the .shops are after the fashion of open stalls, 
and the traders, their .i;oods and traiissictions, from one end 
of the strci’t to the other, arc open to the {jaze of passers-hy. 

The barber, the linla-r, the merchant of .tjay-coloured cloths, 
and the curry-stuff vendor, arc all doinjj a roarinp; trade. 

'I'he mellifluous tones of Raniasamy’s voice are imceasinc’, and 
the stran.tjer will not fail to be struck with surprise at the 
inordinate amount of talkin.q: reejuired by every trillimj har- 
frain. 

The .scenery has the same characteristics ns the Kandyan semen-fj 
district, and is especially beautiful in its wealth and variety 
of tropicid foliag:e. The hills rise to an altitude of five 
thousand feet, and arc wooded to the summits, save where 
clearings have been made for the cultivation of coffee, 
cacao, and tea; they exhibit fine specimens of some of the 
most remarkable trees in Ceylon, including many iron- 
wood trees, with crimson-tipped foliage and delicate flowers. 

7'lie northern division of Miitale reaches to Nalanda, on 
the main road to the famous rock temples of Dambulla ; 
so that the large number of visitors who now journey 
to Dambulla pass through the heart of this district and see 
the fine lea, cacao and rubber estates for which it is famous. 
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Their total extent is about sixty thousand acres, of which 
nearly half is cultivated. The elevation being from 1,200 to 
4,000 feet, mixed planting is popular; and we find, in addition 
to tea and cacao, cardamoms, coconuts, areca nuts, annatto, 
kola, rubber, cinchona, vanilla, pepper, sapan, and sago. There 
are thousands of acres of rich forest which contains much 
ebony, satinwood, halmilla, and palu. 

Of climate, scenery, and products Matale affords great 
variety. It has its lowlands, with their coconut, vanilla and 
cacao groves, and the warm glow of tropical sunshine ; hills 
of moderate elevation, in some parts cultivated, in others wild 
and forest-clad ; lofty mountains, with their cool and in- 
vigorating atmosphere so inviting to Europeans ; and to the 
north it stretches away in spurs which gradually decrease 
amidst a vast wilderness of forest and scrub, the haunt of 
the elephant, leopard, buffalo and bear. Big game is to be 
found in proximity to estates, and is still more plentiful a 
day’s march to the north. Sambur, barking deer, and pig 
afford good hunting, while the leopard, bear, and buffalo are 
available as victims for the sportsman’s gun. Few planting 
districts can boast of sporting grounds at once so good and 
so accessible. 

But Mdtal 4 has also its antiquarian interest, for here is 
situated the ancient rock temple Aluwihard, which claims our 
attention both as an extremely picturesque spot and one to 
which is attached considerable literary interest. We proceed 
for two miles past the town upon the Matald-Anurddhdpura 
road, then turn aside to the left following a jungle path till 
we come upon a flight of stone steps which lead to what 
appears to have been originally a cleft in the rock (Plate 132). 
On the left side runs a verandah, a modern tiled erection, which 
conceals the entrance to a cavern sacred as the scene of King 
Walagambahu’s convention of monks in the first century b.c., 
at which were transcribed the sayings of Buddha hitherto pre- 
served only by tradition. 

Prior to 1910 Mdtale was the starting point for the mail 
coach service to Dambulla and Trincomalee, but in July of that 
year a motor mail service, under the control of the railway, was 
inaugurated from Anurddhdpurd (on the northern section of the 
railway) to Trincomalee, and the mail coach service from Mdtald 
to that place was discontinued. 

The traveller, therefore, who wishes to visit the rock temples 
of Dambulla and the ancient rock fortress of Sigiri (a trip which 
is strongly recommended) should either engage a motor car at 
Kandy or a waggonette and pair of horses which can be hired 
in Matale. The first stage of the journey reaches Nalanda 
fourteen and a half miles from MataI6. Here will be found a 
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t:oo<] rcr-t-hou'-.e, st.'indmt; in piirturcf-qiic s,'roiiri(!s nnd t;;i- 
bfjv.crcd in rcmnrkably fine t.'tmrirind trees. It is ri< ;ith 
furnish'd nnd eomf'irtnhie, and will serve as a eonveiii'-nt 
hnltin” place f'jr refreshment. L'pon Icavini^ .Xalarida v.e sii.-d! 
nf>ti':e that habitations be 'orne less frequent and dense fo.'‘est 
beejins to take the place of cultivated lands. Dambulia i' 
reacfied at the twenty-ninth mile from Matale. 'I'he village 
consists of a double row of mud huts, which do duty as native 
shops, and extends for about two hundred yards at the fool of 
a solitary ntass of rock which rises from the plain to a h'-i,£,di; 
of about five hundred feel and is about a mile in eircumferenef. 
Xear the summit is a series of five »averns whi'h in their 
natural state were selected as hidintj places by Kin" 
\\'ala£.'ambahu upon his bcinj; driven by the Tamils from his 
thr'jne at .\nuracihapura in the first century n.c. .After fifteen 
years of exile he regained his throne, and in firatitude for the 
protection they had afforded him, transformetl them into 
temples. 

Th' se caverns are entered from a letlqc near the surnnrt 
of a hu:,'e bouhier of dark gneiss five hundred feet i)if.di atal 
two tliousand in len"th. The as'.cnt is made by a steep but 
pi' turesfjii': stairway cm in the natural ro'k. .At the top of 
this ro"k burst- into vk-.v a landscape that apart from th'- 
infere-t of th': t'-mples woul'l well repay a more toil-onw 
'limb. Rarif^cs mountains stret'h av.ay over the Kan'k. an 
[)r')vi:u-e in the- dim tfre-y rlistan'-e; th'.- ro'-k of Siqiri r!-'-- 
in solita.'v t^raruh-ur from the <lens'- f')rcst to the e-a-t; and 
fi'-f.crjth Us lie the rice fi'-l'ls e-rantefl by the ari' ient Irinas a-- 
tli'- cruiov. m'-.'it of the- t'-mn!'--. 




134. CARVED BOULDERS AT SIGIRI. 
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111 Sii:)ri, .•iml fur thr fir><t nii;hl 1 rrsl-licuisc on tlii‘ 

1 1 ini iiin;ili‘(' rii;i(|, livi- inilo bryuncl tiu; itirn Iti Sii;iri, will bi; 
lonnii ;i l•oMv^•nil•nl boslrlry. I’olonnariiw'Ji is nniclicd by n 
minor jo;nl (loin M:ib;ir;im\ ibc tlisl.’incc l)finf| twenly-scviMi 
milc>-. Al ilir loiirlrcnib mile wo re.'ii'lj ibe lube of Minnori.'i, 
whirb is one o( ihe mie.! eNrjuisile ibinsis in Ceylon. Killarney 
;md Ollier well-known beaniifiil expanses of water and wood- 
land m.'iy be mentioned in eomparison, but at Minneria there 
are many :iddilionaI eh:irms, «if wbieb elimate is not the least. 
‘I he islantls and woodlands unexpUirerl for many eenturies 
;ire ".o ihoroni^hly thini^s of nature. Then the ereatiires every- 
where :idd to tin- romanee; the myriads of eurioiis birds, 
m;my ot i^ie.it si/e .'ind maiinifu enl plinna^e : the rroeodiles 
la/iK basking upon the banks, anti the spotted deer often 
dariini’ .•lerte.s the open t^lades. ICven tht‘ knowledi;e that the 
eleph.'int, the be;ir, .'ind the letipard, ihon.nh out of si”hl, are 
|ireseni in l;iri;e nnmbers, lends additional interest to a scene 
whii'h is be_\oml tleserijnitm. 

The city of I’olonnaniwa ranks hi.£;h .'imonjist the 
arelneoloi^ie.'d wonders of the wtirld. That the Siidialcse should 
Inive been .able to build anti maintain ii city of such dimensions. 
Wealth, beauty ami jitiwer. is evitlenee of the hi};h qualities of 
the nice in early times, it is tibviously impossible to jjive an 
ailequate description of its interestiiifi palaces, temples, shrines, 
.and mon.asteries within the limits of this small handbook, and 
the visitor is therefore recommended to jrrovitle himself with 
one of the followini; books: "The Riiinctl Cities of Ceylon,” 
by Henry W. C.ave ; " (luidc to the Ancient Capitals of 
t'eylon,” bv John Still; "The Honk of Ceylon," by Henry W. 
Cave. 

.•\ d.ay havin.q been spent in explorinif the ruins it will be 
convenient to return to Ilabarane for the night, and on the 
following morning to proceed to Kanthalai (28 miles). After 
travelling through the dense forest, it is with a shock of 
delight tli:it the monotony is broken by the sudden appear- 
ance of .a be:iutiful lake stretching aw.ay for miles to dreamy 
ranges of dist.ant hills, whose beauties are reflected in its calm 
waters. Such is Kanthalai, another of Ceylon’s marvellous 
ancient irrigation t.anks. We shall gain some idea of the 
artifice by which it was formed, as for more than a mile we 
jiroceed upon the great causeway faced w’ith enormous blocks 
of granite that forms its southern boundary. Near the Trin- 
cornalee end is .n comfortable rest-house for the accommodation 
of large parties of sportsmen and travellers, for the fields 
which arc irrigated from the lake are unrivalled as snipe 
grounds. 

have now' only one more stage to Trincomalcc — tw’enty- 
six miles of the same undulating forest road. 
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TrirrsfimaTcc 'i'/n-Tf.- .'irc i-rm'i fivc Of «’ix m.'i.i^nifircnt Ii.'irbfiiir^ in tl:;.- 
v.orlfJ. nnfl Triri'.omnlf.f- i> tmn of {Jicm, Sitn.'itcd f>n tlic rinrlij- 
of tht isinnd. it fn'-'-s tlx,- IJny of I>L-n";il nnd ov* rioo!.' fix; 
v.'no!'; f.TJStf.rn con.'-t of India. The entrance, v. iii' li fa-( - 
‘.outii-east, is j^uarded by t’.vo projertin" headlands, approa' ii- 
io" to v.ithin about seven hundred yards of ea'^h other. U'iien 
it is borne in mind that the monsoons blow fro.m the nri.-th-ea-t 
and s'^/Utii-west the importance of this feature is obvious. The 
rocky headlands have a beautiful effect upon tiie lands^ap'-, 
v.liich is made up of a placid expanse of water fiotted witi) 
w//oded islets that seem to finat on its surfa'C, rich tropic.-d 
forest covering the acclivities that border its feasts, and a 
distant backr^round of lofty mountains. 

The form of the harbour is irrc"ular. and tiie mtnx-ro;)-. 
ind'-nts of its coast line .supply many a charminc,' feature, 
.Some of the islands are ro.mantic in appearance as wt II 
a'-s-oc-iation, and notably amont;st them .Sober Island, on'c tlx- 
favourite resort of the officers of the East Indies scjuadron. 
.‘'pe-ard points of interest to the traveller are Fort Frfderi' 5 r, 
with its r'K.J.-y headland known as .Saami Ko'k, where weirfi 
Hindu fc-.'cmonies are perfo-'med ; the pretty drive nlon:,' th> 
eastern side of the harbour; and the matjni/icent banyan tr*e 
in the "rounds of .\dmiralty House. The Europ'-an rfsxjffii ' 
f»f 'rrin'ornalee, sin<e its abandonment as a naval station, arc 
.'ilrrtO't limitcfl to the resid'-nt ofliclals; the native fiopiilation 
ic ifi" abi-i-it eleven thou'-and. The resf-hou'C- is r apaeiou-, and 
"ood f)rovl.,ions are readily f»btainable. 

From Trlnen.malec- there is a din.-et road (50 mil' -•) !>> 
.\n'ir.iriM;ipur;!, whitlx-r we now p.ox ecd, arifl h;eii v. ill h'- 
ffi'ua! fully fle-c.'ibef! on pa"es to 20;. 



CHAITKR VI! 

l*i:UAI)I-MYA Jl-NCTION TO HANI)AHAWIiI-A 

W'l; iKiw ri-suiiu- llic Main him; iliiuTary \v)>irli \vc Icfl al 
IVradriiiya JiKUtion in nnicr to visit Kandy and the jdaccs 
situate*! *»»n the Mata!*' hranilt. 'I'lie main line ttt Peradeniya 
Jnni'tion turns ahinptly t<i the south and passes throu{;h the 
very lieart ol the greatest tea distriets of this eelebratcd tea- 
yrowinp i-ountry. h'irst we traverse a fertile and beautiful 
valley where riee fields form a charmini; forejiround to hills 
that are ehithed with palms in fjreal variety and luxurianee. 
At the »-ii,'hth mih- from I’eradeniya Jimetion we reach the 
town of liampola, for a time the seat of Sinhalese power. 

(iAMi’oi.A (ySm. 25 <'.).- As the last of the native capitals of 
Ceylon before the removal of the moribund dynasty to Cotta 
in i.)io, (iam|)ola can claim to be a place of considerable 
interest. The I'ity was founded in the year 1347 by King 
lihuwaneh.'i nahu l\'., who reigned there for nine years. 
Remains of that period are still to be seen at the Niyangam- 
paya aw/nire, about one mile from Gampola station and adjoin- 
ing Mariawalle tea estate. This temple, which was built by 
Bhuwanelva Uahu upwards of five centuries ago and restored 
by the last hing of Kandy in the year 1804, still contains some 
of the original work, the stone carving of the basement being 
.•i good example of the fourteenth century work. But Gampola 
must have been a place of note in still earlier times ; for the 
ancient Sinhalese chronicle Mahawansa records that King 
W'ijaya Balm visited it in the eleventh century. King Wick- 
r.-ima Raja Sinha in the year 1804 granted a satnias or deed 
engraved upon copper to this temple, bestowing lands upon it 
and ending in the following terms, detailing the punishments 
that will wait upon the sacrilegious thief : — 
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“ His Majesty has been pleased to grant the same as if 
uttered by the mouth of the goddess Saraswati, and he made 
the gift at a happy time, sitting in a golden throne in the form 
of Sakhraya at the city of Senkanda Sailabidhana Siriward- 
hanapura, whieh abounds with all riches; and this sawias, in 
accordance with the order and command of his Majesty, has 
been granted on Mondaj', the second day of the increasing 
moon of the month Mcdindina, in the year of Saka 1726, called 
Raktaksa. He who shall cut, break or take even a blade of 
grass or any wood or fruit or anything belonging to Buddha 
shall be born as a prelaya, but anyone who shall make any 
offerings shall enjoj' felieity in the Divyalokas and enter into 
Nirvana. He who shall take bj' force anything that belongs 
to Buddha, with intent to appropriate to himself or give it to 
others, shall become a worm in ordure for a period of sixty 
thousand years.” 

It is curious that, notwithstanding the awful nature of the 
penalty, in the year 1907 the golden image of Buddha, worth 
;^2,ooo, was stolen from this wiharc. The golden image is 
still missing, and the thief has escaped British justice, which 
is a matter of very trifling moment in comparison with the 
sixty thousand years of punishment that are in store for him. 

The visitor to Gampola will find the local accommodation 
good both at the railway station and the rest-house which is 
quite near to it. Carriages, with single horse or a pair, can 
be hired at moderate rates. Jinrickshaws are also procurable. 

A large number of tea estates are served by the Gampola 
station, from which upwards of six thousand tons of tea are 
despatched annually. To the east of the railway stretch some 
districts that were the first to be stripped of their virgin forest 
by the European. To the west lies the picturesque district of 
Dolosbage, which lends itself admirably to pictorial treatment; 
but with so many claiming attention some must of necessity 
be left with merely passing reference. The old town of Gam- 
pola is also the railway terminus for the beautiful districts 
of Pussellawa and Ramboda, through which an excellent 
macadamised road passes, and over the heights of Nuwara 
Eli)'a, to descend again amongst the rolling patanas and deep 
glens of the Uva country, which we shall see later. This road 
scales the mountain slopes by zigzag cuttings, now on the 
mountain side, now passing through narrow defiles, and 
onwards upon the verge of deep abysses, beautiful everywhere, 
in many parts enchanting, and in one, the pass above Ram- 
boda, magnificent. 

Ulapane {82m. 7sc.). — Ulapane is a village among tea 
estates, with no special attractions for the visitor. The name 
is said to be derived from a Sinhalese word, meaning “ the 
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IJnc 


N j’ft ^ 


s-'r.': of :h'j irr.pnlcmtnt.” from the drcumstance that the 
ov. ner of the villncjc in the reign of Raja Sinhri 1 . was impakti 
for high treason. There is aLo a traditio.n that a man of this 
iliacre v.ieo first traced the re.marhable work of irrigation 
‘.-.cov.n as the Raja Ela (the king's stream) which waters the 
paddy fields of the district for tv.clve miles, after being 
ono'jred 'uy tine king and rcv.'arded for his skill, fell into 
fii-gra' e and v.ns al^o impaled. 

'.V. M.M'iTiVA iSym. 2r /:.). — .vt N'awalapitiya, tlie u:>- 
' on:, try headpuarter.-s of the railv.ay, a pov.erful engine i- 
phc'd in the re.er of the train to assist in conveying it up the 
‘t' -j) gradi'-nt^ tliat begin here and continire until we re-ach the- 
'cmmi; level of I’attipola at an elevation of 6,225 feet. N'awala- 
pitij. a i' a busy little town of about 2.500 inhabitants. It' 
n;iti-.e brrzaar- ‘■erve a large planting area where the TannI 
'ooiy fro.m .‘'Oi.’thern India is chiefiy employed. The general 
• iiar.'i' teristir., of fh.e place arc therefore something bke tlio-'- 
V. e have- nt' t with at Matale. 


Li'te.cd of a re-t-iiou'-e the traveller will find h'-re 'j’.i'.te 
'lo-'- to th.'- 'tat'on a mode.-t but comfortable ho'telry call* 'i 
t;;<' ( '< ;ilra! 1 lotel. 
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In-st n-Milts ill llii; v:ir!i)iih distrirl^. rjinn li-aviiif; (ialbocla 
station we still asi iiid in ^•\■l•r-\vin^IinJ^ rmirsi*, and as \vc jiass 
t 1 iroii;^li Rlacl; water and Weweltalawa estates a jirand open 
view is ad'orded extendini; over the low eoiinlrv rij;Iit away to 
the famous Kelani X’alley. ICven Coloinho, one lumdred miles 
awav, is saiil to he diseernihle from this point on a elear day. 

Watawai.a (loom. Wal.nwala station whieh .serves 

a lar_t;«‘ ;^rfinp of tea estates is now passed, and the Diekoya 
ilistriet with its thirty thousand acres of te;i hushes next 
.appears, the r;iilw:iv running panillel to the road on the 
opposite side of the valley :md the MahaweIij,mnjTa flowing: 
heiw een. 

Ro/r.iii: (10.’, m. o.v'.)- Ro/elle is another of the small 
stations whii li exist for the efinvimienee of the tea estates that 
surround them. 

This railway journey into the te:i distrii ts is worth making: 
for its own sake; hut even the exeilement of an oeeasional siis- 
jieiision 'twixt earth :md sky over a steeji ravine, the wonderful 
dissolving: views of mountain, forest, and stream, and the rapid 
ehanges of elimati-, do not exhaust .all the points of interest on 
this remark.ahle line. The ICtirope.an traveller will notice with 
<airious interest the gangs of eoolies men, wannen, and chil- 
dren some arriving from Southern India, each carrying the 
sum of his worldly goods, some departing to return to their 
coast or native land, others merely leaving one district for 
another, hut all enjoying the freedom of unrestrained con- 
versation in their very limited voe.ahulary, the subject of wages 
and food providing the chief topics, and those of paramount 
eon.-ern. Other gangs are noticed engaged in their dailv task 
of plucking or pruning the hardy little tea hushes on the various 
estates. \or should we pass over the pretty feature of the 
numerous bungalows, eacli situated upon some charming knoll 
and surrounded by a veritable little paradise. 

Mattox (loSm. 1 fie.).- -Hatton is the largest railway’ centre 
for the tea industry, serving not only the Diekoya dis{riet but 
also the tea estates of Maskcliya and Rogawantalawa, which lie 
farther to the south. It is of special interest to the tourist as 
the nearest pohit of the railway to Adam’s Peak, a mountain 
of great historicjil interest, which has allured to its heights 
millions of the human race, the ascent of whieh should be 
accomplished by all travellers who are possessed of the neces- 
sary energy and physique for the task. There is a first-class 
hostelry at Hatton, the Adam’s Peak Hotel, w'here the traveller 
ran spend the night and make his arrangements for the expe- 
dition. Carriages can he obtained, and the manager of the 
hotel makes all arrangements for the visitor. Many tourists 
make their plans for arriving at the peak just before dawn, 
doing the steep part of the climb by' torchlight or by moonlight 
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if the occ.'ision happens to be fnvounible ; but tlio.se who wi.sh 
to avoid travelling in the night ran arrange to arrive at sunset, 
talcing up camping equipment for the night and sleeping »>n the 
peaic. 'I’he distance from Hatton as the crow flies is but twelve 
miles, but the roads and paths by whii'h we must travel extend 
to twenty-two, fourteen of which we can drive and the remain- 
ing eight being accomplished on foot. Only the last three 
miles present anything of the nature of mountain climbing, and 
they are easy cr)mpared to the ascent by the south-western 
route from Ratnapura, which, owing to its supposed greater 
merit, is the one commonly chosen by [>llgrims. 'i'he tourist, 
however, usually proceeds from Hatton by the north-eastern 
route. 'I'he drive takes us first through lower Dickoya to 
Norwood bridge, whicli is reached at the sixth mile; we then 
cross and turn sharply to the right, passing into the valley of 
Maslceliya and reaching La.vapana at the fourteenth mile, wlicre 
we lea\c our carriage at tlu* Laxapana Hotel ami (ircfiare for 
the climb. 

'fhen; is no object more familiar to the inhabit.ants of Ceylon, 
or one that makes :i der per impression upon the multitudes who 
visit her sliores than the lofty cone whir-h he.ars the name of 
our first parent; and it may be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that among all the imnintains in the world invested by 
Ir.idilion with superstitious vencr.’ition noni: has stirred the 
emotions of so many of our felltAV-subjects as Adam's I’eah. 
'fhe origin of its sacred char.'icter, involvctl jit once as it is in 
the legemlary history of scvi-ral ancient religions, has been the 
subject of coiisideraide research anrl gre.-iter conjecture. 
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r( ri' h ttu- tf>p ;it :ill, hut pi-rish from l old :inrl nnd there 

h;i’. e ])een m.-my hist:m-e‘. <rf p:le;rims losinr,' their lives In 
heinr: hlown over ])rfi'ipic«;.s or hilliiu: from ^'iddini ss imhieeJl 
i)y ;i tlioiiuhtless rctrospeet nlieu Mirmoimtiii^ espeeiallv daii- 
ireroiis cliffs. 

I he luiropeati traveller, .'dthfuieh imiiilhieneefl hy any siiper- 
stit'on, is neverlheh'ss affe<-ted hy the awe-inspirinc prtrspn t 
that me»-ts his hen he has reached thrr summit. 'I'liere 

are many moimtairis of greater height from whosi; loftv pe.al.s 
the e\e can scan vast stretches of eternal snf)\v, hut none 
I'ati tmfcrlfl a scene nlien; .Vaturc- asserts herself v.ith sm Ii 
impressive cffr.ct as her*-. 

■* Xo otln-r mountain,” wmte Sir Mmerson 'reimenf, ” pre- 
sents the same imohstrueted view over lanrl and sea. Aroiint! if 
to the nf>rth and *-ast the travj-ller loohs flown tm the /one of 
li>fty hills that f-neiri-le the Kaiulyan Icinorlom, whilst to tie- 
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t,'Iitter of tile suriheanis f«n the sira marks tin; line nf fin- Imliari 
( )eean. ” 

I'lifler [leeuliar atnifispheric eonditifuis that fref|uenlly 
present themselves the curious phenomenon known as ifw 
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fit mist inverino the wtirlil helow, :ind as the wellin',' li-.,di' 
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138. ST. CLAIR FALLS. 


bursts upon the sight. No photograph can do it justice; the 
charm of the view is in the setting of the waterfall with its 
steep and rugged background of rock, and the estates at 
various elevations towering above it, while the more distant 
ridges one by one recede till the fartliermost is lost in rolling 
vapours. There are here five miles of road that present some 
exquisite landscapes seldom seen by the visitor, who is usually 
pushing on with all speed to Nuwara Eliya. 

TalAwakel6 (115m. 6gc.). — ^Taldwakele is an important Taiawakri^ 
station of Dimbula, the largest of all the tea districts. The 3.932^^^^ 
little town itself has a population of about 1,500, and includes 
amongst its local manufactures the various kinds of machinery 
used in the manufacture of tea and the preparation of rubber. 

Some idea of its business may be gauged from the fact that 
about twenty million pounds of tea are despatched annually 
from Talawakele station alone. Local accommodation for Dimbuia 
travellers is good. The rest-house, five minutes’ walk from 
the station, has three bedrooms and stabling for three horses, 
good food being procurable without previously ordering. The 
divisions of Lindula and Agrapatana are served by mail coaches 
in which passengers can travel, and private carriages may be 
obtained at moderate rates of hire. The whole district is well 
served with means of communication ; the railway runs right 
through it, winding about its mountain sides for twent}' miles, 
and reaching the elevation of five thousand feet ; while splendid 
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is passing by rail. We will first take in its order the daily 
round of the planter’s life. To him the adage “ Early to bed 
and early to rise ” is something more than a copy-book head- 
line. He rises at early dawn, which in this country varies only 
some minutes throughout the j'ear, and at 6 a.m. attends the 
muster of all the coolies cmploj'cd on the estate. These com- 
prise men, women, and children of about eleven years and 
upwards, who assemble in gangs near the factory or other con- 
venient spot. Each gang is in charge of a cangany or task- 
master, who superintends the work of the labourers, chastises 
them for their shortcomings, and looks after their finances, 
not always disinterestedly. The cangany plays an important 
part not only in the management of the labourers, but also in 
their supply, and we shall have more to say about him later. 
The conductor, too, is another official who puts in an appear- 
ance and holds an even more important position. He is the 
superintendent’s right-hand man in the fields; he understands 
the art of cultivation and looks after the various gangs. The 
tea-maker who superintends the work inside the factory is also 
there; for work in every department begins with the break of 
day. All appear as if by magic at the blast of a horn or the 
sound of a tom-tom. The superintendent arrives on the scene, 
counts them, and assigns them in gangs to various work; some 
to plucking, others to pruning, weeding, and clearing surface 
drains. He then recounts them and enters the number assigned 
to each work, in order that he may be able to check them 
at the end of the day. Early tea, that simple term used in 
Ceylon to denote the Indian chota hasari or little breakfast, 
is the next item in the superintendent’s programme, and he 
returns to his bungalow for this repast. The factory is next 
visited, and everything there being found satisfactory he pro- 
ceeds to the fields and inspects the work of the pluckers. Here 
he walks carefully along the lines of women and children who 
are plucking the young grown leaves. 

In our picture may be seen some pluckers at work. The 
baskets, which they carry suspended by ropes from their heads 
and into which they cast the leaves over their shoulders, hold 
about fourteen pounds weight when full. At the end of each 
row of bushes is placed a large transport basket, into which the 
leaves are emptied from time to time as the baskets become 
full. Women are preferred to men for this work, and earn as 
mueh as twenty-five cents, or about fourpence a day. They are 
not always the wives of the male coolies of the estate ; many of 
them come over from India attracted by the high rate of wages 
above mentioned. They look very picturesque while standing 
intent upon their work among the bushes, with their fine glossy 
hair and dreamy black eyes, their ears, necks, arms, and ankles 
adorned with silver ornaments, and their gay cloths of many 
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iniportani consideration in planting: out the young seedlings Tea planting 
which are raised in the nursery is the “ lining ” or placing them 
so tliat each may obtain the fullest exposure to the sun, in order 
tliat when they reach maturity the plucking surface, which 
wholly depends upon the sun’s influence, may be as great as 
possible. Opinions differ as to the age at which plucking may 
begin, but it depends greatly upon the elevation of the estate 
above sea-level, the growth being naturally less rapid in the 
cooler regions of higher altitude. We may, however, say 
roughly that in the low country, from sea-level to two thou- 
sand feet, lea plants will mature for plucking in two years, 
and upon the higher lands in four years. But about a year 
before the plant thus comes into bearing for purposes of tea 
manufacture it is cut down to about nine inches or a foot 
from the ground ; and again the same operation is performed 
two inches higher than the first cutting a couple of months 
before plucking begins. The plant is now plucked regularly 
every eight or nine days for two years, when it is again cut 
down to a couple of inches above the last cut. It will be 
seen from the foregoing remarks that in the matter of pruning 
the younger bushes are treated somewhat differently from the 
older ones, Inasmuch as the young ones arc allowed to retain 
a larger proportion of their recent growth. 

The amateur who tries his prentice hand with the pruning 
knife will be surprised at the hard labour of the task and the 
discomfort of the stooping attitude that must be adopted; and 
when it is considered that a field of about fifty acres contains 
some two hundred thousand bushes the amount of toil in- 
volved will become apparent. Of course male coolies only are 
employed at this work, and they become so remarkably dex- 
terous that what seems to the novice a task of great exertion 
becomes to them one of comparative case. 

The branches which are lopped off in the process of pruning 
are for the most part left where they fall; but as many fall 
into and obstruct the surface drains it is necessary to put on 
coolies to clear these out. A space of about six feet on either 
side of the drain is kept entirely free, so that there ma)' be 
no impediment to the flow of the surface water. It is, how- 
ever, considered advisable, in seasons of much blight, to bury 
or burn the prunings, and this method has recently been very 
extensively adopted. 

It is now about ten o’clock, and the baskets of the most Serfing 
dexterous pluckers should be nearty full. The superintendent 
therefore returns to them and notes against their names the 
weight of leaf plucked by each, after which the baskets are 
emptied and the leaf conve5'ed to the factory. This operation 
is repeated two or three times in the course of the day. At 
four o’clock the pluckers cease work and carry off their baskets 
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a better idea of the shelves and the method of spreading the 
leaves than many words of description. These shelves are some- 
times made of wire instead of jute, but jute hessian very loosely 
woven, so that the air can pass freely through it, is mostly used 
for this purpose. Successful withering depends very much on 
good light, warm temperature and a dry atmosphere. The 
last named is often tlic most diilicult to obtain, and upon wet, 
dull days it has to be produced by artificial means. In fair 
weather the leaf will wither naturally in about eighteen or 
twenty hours, but as the weather and climates vary in different 
districts there can be no time rule to guide the tea maker. 
When it is explained that the object of withering the leaf is 
to allow the sap and other moisture to evaporate until the leaf 
assumes a particular degree of softness and flaccidity, which 
renders it susceptible to a good twist by the roller in the next 
process, it will be realised how important a thing it is for 
the tea maker to judge of the exact moment when these con- 
ditions have been reached and the withering must terminate. 

The leaf, being withered to this exact degree, is swept 
together and conveyed to the lower floor by means of a shoot. 
Here it is put into a machine called a roller. The object of 
rolling is to squeeze out the tannin and any moisture left over 
after the withering and to give the leaf a good twist. It is 
diflicult to describe a tea roller, or to illustrate its effective 
parts by a photograph of the complete machine in working ; 
our illustration should, however, assist us to understand it 
sufliciently with the following explanation : The lower part 
may be regarded as a table with cylindrical ribs attached to 
its surface and a trap door in the centre. Suspended above 
this table is a smaller surface opposed to it, and the two sur- 
faces are moved in contrary directions by a crank with an 
eccentric motion. The upper surface is open in the centre, and 
extending upwards from the opening is a funnel or box to 
receive the withered leaf, which being therein placed the two 
surfaces arc set in motion by steam or other power, and the 
leaf is thus rolled and twisted between the two surfaces. The 
lid of the funnel or box is gradually screwed down as rolling 
proceeds, and in this way the pressure upon the leaf is regu- 
lated. The appearance of the leaf or “ roll,” as it is technically 
termed, when taken out of the roller is a mess of mashy lumps. 

It is next put through a roll-breaker, which not only breaks 
up the balls or lumps into which the leaves have formed but 
sifts the small and fine leaf through a wire mesh on to a cloth 
placed below to receive it. The roll-breaker operates on the 
leaf by means of rapidly revolving shafts to which are attached 
iron forks that beat against the balls as they are cast into the 
funnel. It is by the use of rolling machinery that Ceylon tea 
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143. ROLLING THE LEAF. 
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;is bu_\< Ms :iit' fMtltlcil to rcjrrt :iny bivnk Ihiit (loos not prove Ten ptnntini 
to be rvi’iilv bulked ; ;ind, moreover, teas discovered to be 
tineveidy bidked when they .arrive in tlie l.ondon customs are 
liable to be rebulked at the expense of tite thrower before 
I emoval. 

I’aekiiiM is the next operation. Mach chest is lined with r.uitnc 
lead, and weighed earelully with its little packet of hoop iron 
and n.iiK nceessmy for finally securinii the lid. 'fhe jjross 
weight of eaeh is noted, and lilliii”; then eommences. 'I'his is 
i;eneially done b\ maehinery. The chc'-t is jil.aced on a plat- 
form whieh oscillates and revolves at about two thousand five 
hundred i evolutions .a minute; the tea heiu”; jioured in is thus 
shaken so that the utmost eap;icity of the ehest is utilised. .Ml 
this is done s(, an urately that the full chest eontains its allotted 
net vveitihi to .-in ounce. .\ sheet of li-ad is now jilaced on the 
lop and soldered down, thus seeurin;^ the contents from air 
or moisture. The lids now beini; nailed on .’md the hoop iron 
attached, the chests are ready for the final operation of markinj; 
with the est.ate name, the ^'rade, and the i^ross and net wcisjht, 
afti.T which they are re.ady for desjvateh to the lea market. 

Th.'it tea ])l;intini4 is an .-letive .’ind busy life will be gathered 
from the forc'^oinc sketch (vf the daily round, and it may not 
he untrue to say that the ]ilanter as a rule works hard. Perhaps 
it is cfiuallv true that he filays harder. In this and many other 
districts life is by no means all work, nor does it mean, as it 
used to do in the early colTee days, banishment from the 
amenities of social life, h'ach district has its sporting, social, 
and .'ithletic cluhs, and cricket, football, and hockey sjrounds, 
while some h:i\e also their r.'ieecourse. 

We t.ike train .lerain at Talawakele, and after a mile or 
two a distant view of the beautiful Devon Falls is noticed, ;\n 
interestiii!; feature of this part of the journey is the curious 
serfientine windint; of the line. In one place to advance a 
simile furlonsi it takes a curve of nearly a mile in Icntilh, 
iraeinii the oull'ue of a hutie soda-water bottle, and risin" 
me:in while ninety feet. The windinjis necessary to reach the 
(ireat Western mountains now bet'omc so compressed that to 
ai-complish the disijincc of about one mile direct the train 
traverses six miles of railw.'iy in a fashion so I'ircuitous that a 
slr.'iiiiht line drawn from a certain point would cross the rails 
nine times. 

W.vr.vooD.v (i2om. gc.). — Watagoda station has no feature Watojroda 
of special interest beyond its usefulness in rcccivinji and 
despatehinii the produce of the important districts which it 
serves; but as we reach it, havinji ascended to four hundred 
feet above T:ilaw.akel( 5 , the atmosphere becomes so crisp and 
refreshinti that it is difficult to realise the latitude of our 
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■lain i.inr j)')'-!: if!;i itliin ‘•iv dcijrcf': of til*; » fpi.-itor. Ti:c littf 

:i'-r i ruK upon thi.- '•ti'cp '.iflt-; of il-.c Cin nr W< -t< rn 
rnni^e, .-mfl ;!pprf):!>-Jic> N’amioya, v. itli '-cn-ntion.'il rro-'in.;'. 
Ujoon tfirtl'T'' laid irnm rf)'’k to rct<-’,; rncr tin- idcfts of fl'r (iio;i:!- 
ta!n<. affordint; rnaynirafiit vii;v. s of tin; Diinbiila di-stri- t and 
f>f Adarn'*- i*<-ak, tv. cniy-fivc tniI<-N vli'.taiit, and ii[>v. ard-. o; 
'.•■\rn tliorisarid fi-rt above •soa-level. 'i'lie lo\c!y purple "i.>v, 
•!i;:t '.oftly tin- rli>tat>l ridges in the <-ar!y morn lend-, an 

additional ebarm to the return journey be"un at f!;n iin .i!<. 
s.munja N \M f iV \ (ijSm. be,).- N'anni>ya i-; tlic jiin'tion for ti-.e 

' ■' Niiv. ara MIi_\a and I’d.-ipii'-.ellawa line. Tlu' railway faeilities 

are conwnient, ineludin*; v.;iitin'|, dr<-'>.ino. and refre^luner.t 
room-.. r."ers tra\c!linc frotn Ik'iiularaui-Ia I'an order 

ti’.eir rtieaN !\\ teleyraph fre*- of eo^t. 

We ‘■b.’ill for the purpo'^e of our dei-.Tlption < ontiniie up 'U 
tile main line to tiie fi-rminu'' 'd Ratularawela, aftervard-. i<- 
Iiirnini,'' to ibe ti.arrov, i^atitfe line ubieb serves Nii'.vara k.iiva. 

iTorn .\'anuo\a tbe main lim- tfradually asiends sote.e p'/i 
itiore leet in tbe m-vt nine nidi's, tin; seenerj. ebaneiii!,,' from 
( iilli'.aied te.i estates to sfreii lies of prime\a! fore-t inter- 
sperseti v.itii ji.'itan.'is »ir trrass latifls. Tlie temperature !«■- 
( oines I obi iitu! tlie \eoetation, altiiout:li ne\er leatb's*;, ;ipp- ar-. 
stunted as ( ornpared with llv !u\uri:mee of tbe lov i r valle;.-.. 

< )n the opposino slopes of :i in.'i'^nili' ent oortp- tbe f)r!mli:i'.;a -- 
t.iiawa V aterfalls dasbitiic forth in tin- mid-t of den- e fon * 
V ill be jvilieed from the train, and afforr! a beautiful that 
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;it a spot about a mile beyond Paltipnla Station, and as we 
emerjje there is suddenly spread before us the grandest 
panorama in Ceylon, a vast mountain ledge of rolling downs, 
six hundred square miles in extent, forming an arena to the 
lofty blue mountains that surround it. It is the province of 
Uva. The transition is instantaneous, and the spectacle 
startling, especially if, as often happens, we have been en- 
veloped in damp mists in our approach to the tunnel. The 
phenomenon is most strihing in the south-west monsoon, when 
the prevailing weather on the west side of the dividing range 
is wet, misty and cold, while on the eastern side the whole 
plains are abln^'e with sunshine, and the air is crisp and dry. 
It is even possible to stand on the crest of the mountain through 
which the tunnel passes and see the storms of the west being 
held back from the bracing air and sunshine of the east by 
the dividing ranges. The existence of these two distinct and 
separate climates is due to the action of the monsoons in con- 
nection with the peculiar formation of the mountain system. 
The astonishing effect is not limited to this neighbourhood, 
but extends to all the ranges which divide the province of Uva 
from the west. Thus it frequently happens that when Nuwara 
Eliya is wet, a clear sky and sunshine may be enjoyed by an 
hour’s drive into Uva, and vice versA, for Uva is frequently 
under its rainy mantle during the north-cast monsoon. Some 
beautiful effects are produced by this peculiar combination of 
phenomena in the graceful forms evolved from the mists as 
they roll onward and gather in dense masses above the crests 
of the mountain barriers that protect the sunny plains. 

Ohiya {143m. 33c.). — Ohiya, which we illustrate in plate 
145, is one of the most picturesque stations on this line; but 
its beauty is of a character reminiscent of Cornwall rather 
than the tropics, for here we see English flowers in great 
variety and abundance, and no sign of the flora which dis- 
tinguishes the lower elevations. About a thousand feet above 
Ohiya lie the Horton Plains, which may be reached in an hour 
and a half by a precipitous path through the forest. This 
extensive table-land, seven thousand feet above sea-level, was, 
until the introduction of the railway, so exempt from human 
interference that the elk, red deer, wild boar, and leopard 
dwelt there in great numbers, and the sportsman of Ceylon 
could always depend on a good bag. The old rest-house was 
the only building for fifteen miles, and it was chiefly used for 
hunting and shooting parties. 

The present rest-house is a comfortable building, and in 
the trout-fishing season is much frequented by fishermen, who 
come to seek the wily trout in the picturesque stream, which 
has been stocked and preserved by the Ceylon Fishing Club, 
and which winds for many miles through the valley. 
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There is usually cousidcrablc haze over wooded and undulated 
lands in the far distance; but even this is beautiful, and lends 
a lovely blue tint to the whole scene. 

To the south of Haputale lies an important planting district 
possessing an almost perfect climate and lovely scenery. The 
visitor, who will find the accommodation at the rest-house 
sullicicnt for his needs, should explore the outlying districts of 
Koslande and Haldamulla. 

D1YATAI.AWA (156m. 76c.). — Diyatalawa is famous as the 
place where five thousand of the Boer prisoners-of-war were 
encamped for two years. A considerable number of the build- 
ings erected for their accommodation arc still in use for military 
purposes, the camp being used as a sanatorium for regular 
troops and a training ground for the volunteers. 

Banoarawela (160m. 5SC.). — Bandarawcla is the terminus 
of the main line. Upon arrival here the visitor is generally 
eager to admit that upon no other railway journey has he ex- 
perienced scenes so varied and interesting as those afforded by 
this journey from Colombo to Bandarawela. The railway now 
renders the choice of climate to which we have previously re- 
ferred available at all seasons. There is a good hotel at 
Bandarawcla, and the enervated resident of the lowlands can 
at all times make sure of enjoying fine invigorating air in a few 
hours, choosing Uva when Nuwara Eliya is wet, and vice versa. 

The principal mountains which enclose the great stretch of 
rolling downs, which we have seen upon our journey down 
from Ohiya, surveying them from the left, are Hakgalla, 
Pidurutallagalla, the Udapussellawa and Kandapola ranges, 
and Namunakula. 

Many pleasant excursions are open to the visitor from 
Bandarawcla, descriptions of which we have not space to 
include here. We must, however, make some reference to 
one of the most charming towns of Ceylon, that lies in a lovely 
valley at the foot of the noble Namunakula — Badulla, the 
capital of the province and the seat of the Government Agent. 
Between Bandarawela and Badulla there is a regular coach 
service, which makes the journey quite practicable for the 
visitor. The journey of seventeen miles will be found interest- 
ing mainly on account of the flourishing tea estates through 
which we pass and the rice fields which will fill the valley for the 
last four or five miles. Arriving at Badulla, in consequence of 
our having descended from an elevation of four thousand to 
about two thousand feet, the climate will be found much 
warmer. The lower elevation favours tropical verdure, and 
we see in Badulla the beautiful trees and palms that we miss in 
the arena of the patanas of Uva, Upon entering the town the 
traveller is impressed by the architectural features, the fine 
trees and the general well-kept air of the place. 
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morn look pitiable with their blackened fronds soon recover 
their wonted hues. In plate 149 wc sec one of the sharp 
curves of the railway to which we have referred, and in plate 
148 we see the road and railway together. At Blackpool the 
railway leaves^ the cart road and enters an enchanting glen 
embellished with pools and bordered by receding hills down 
whose slopes the waters of twin cataracts are dashing in head- 
long course. Blackpool is the site for the new station for the 
electric lighting of Nuwara Eliya, the falls of the Nanuoya 
stream being used to giv'c the necessary power. We cross the 
waters where they reach the glen, and passing through a deej) 
cutting come out upon the plain of Nuwara Eliya, which the 
railway crosses, reaching the station on the eastern side. 

Nuwara Eliya (6m. 45c.) is well equipped with hotels and 
boarding-houses- The Grand Hotel is in a central position 
on the west side of the plain overlooking the golf links and 
public gardens; the New Kecna Hotel, on the same side, is 
near the United Club, croquet and tennis grounds, and the 
race-course ; the Grand Central Hotel, near the golf links, 
and the St. Andrews Hotel, well situated at the north end 
of the plain, command a fine view of the whole station. 
Amongst boarding-houses, Carlton House will be found 
both cheap and comfortable, especially for families with 
children : it is a favourite resort for planters' families who 
want a change. In addition to the accommodation thus 
afforded, furnished bungalows for families making a prolonged 
visit are usually available. 

There is probably no other place in the world that possesses 
such a remarkable combination of attractions as Nuwara Eliya. 
This fact should be noted not only by the large army of wan- 
derers who annually flee from the rigours of winter in northern 
latitudes, but also by the enfeebled residents of the Indian 
plains, for whom this unique retreat with its health-giving 
properties should have an irresistible attraction. Nuwara 
Eli3'a has a special recommendation which gives it the palm 
over all other health resorts. Here we can enjoy the purest 
and most invigorating air, with a temperature best suited to 
the health of Europeans, and yet behold a luxuriant tropical 
countr}' at our feet. We can experience the change from a 
glorious bright day to a cold Scotch mist, and yet, if we choose, 
we can leave the moist atmosphere and leaden sky at will, ;im! 
by an hour’s drive reach dry hills and sunny plains. 

Year by year Nuwara Eliya is becoming more popular as 
a winter resort for English people who wish to avoid the 
vagaries and trials of an English winter. The journey is 
simplicity itself, and only involves stepping into a steamer at 
London,' Southampton, or Liverpool and stepping ofi again 
at Colombo. The cost is moderate, and there is a varied choice 
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'I'hf .’iMTut is ^^•lsy ;m«l tin- rc\v:inl no other Nu«-nrn i-.iiyn 

mountain top in tlu‘ \vorl<l I'an you literally .see over a whole I'uiurutaiu- 
i.sl.'iiul tif such eNlent and heaut'y as from this, h'rom shore 
to shore lie outstretehed in every direction forests and j)Iains, 
mountain ranges interlaced in intricate confusion, masses of 
verdant patana lands, intiTspcrsed with jilitterinij streams : 
whih: the stillness of the profound solitude is hroUen only hy 
the soumis from nuumtain torrents in their wild rush over the 
Inline houlders in the roehy ravines. It is here, with the 
aeeunndated impressions of the whole journey from the coast 
to the highest ])oint of the hii^hlands fresh in his mind, that 
the tr.-iveiler confers on Ci-ylon the title of “the show place of 
the uni\'erse." 

'I'lie journey to the top is about four miles, and a very };ood 
two hours' walk. 'I’lie f^Iorious exhilaration of the pure 
ami hracins^ air encourages residents in Xuwara Rliyti to 
make fretiuent ••xcursions on this areount alone. The prospect 
varies so much under tlifl'erent atmospheric conditions that 
every fresh trip is amply rewardi’d by the ever-chanfiin}; .scenes 
that meet the i;aze, while tin- <-IoikI studies surpass even tho.se 
of .\lpine countries. 

Hut j^randest of all is that beautiful scene which heralds the 
tipproach of day. To stand upon the highest point of this 
sea-f'irl land, with the shadowed sky above and broodinjj dark- 
ness below, there to watch the n»sy-fini'ered dawn cast her 
first ra)s upon the thousand peaks that be.qin to peep throufjh 
the snowy mists which yet eiishrouti the low-lyinij valleys, is 
an experience well worth the surrender of a few hours of 
sleep and an occasional frif,dit at midnij.;ht forest sounds which 
betoken the jiroximity of some denizen of the jungle. The 
first glimmer of light reveals snowy masses of mist as far as 
the eye can scan, right away to the ocean east and west, with 
lighted ])eaks peering through the veil resembling laughing 
islands dotting a sea of foam. 'J'hen as the dawn breaks a 
golden tint gradually appears over the hills, and when the sun 
bursts over the horizon a rapid transformation takes place. 

'J'he petrified surf of the mists now begins to move upwards, 
and reveals with vivid clearness the valleys all fresh from 
their repose. The dewy leaves of the forest trees and the 
trails of beautiful moss which cling to their branches glisten 
with tints of gold, the moistened rocks sparkle w'ith diamonds, 
and all nature rejoices at the new-born day. 

As the sun rises higher the nearer slopes become more 
distinct, and the distant ranges are clearlj' visible right aw'ay 
to .Adam’s Peak. 'J'he intermediate range of the Great Western 
(7,264 feet), five miles w'est of Nuwara Eliya, and Talankanda 
range (6,137 feet), dividing the lea-growing districts of Dim- 
hula and Dickoya, arc seen most clearly as the sun gains pow’cr. 

I. 
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• ^ Eliya is lying at our feet. The whole plain glistens 

With hoar frost or sparkling' dew j the river^ like a silver streak, 
winds its course to the Hakgalla gorge, and for a great dis- 
tance ranges of forest-clad mountains alternate with waving 
plains. The nearest range is that called One Tree Hill, 
then comes the Elk Plains range, the next is a mountain of 
the Agrapatana district, and the Jofty range in the distance 
is that of Horton Plains. The tops of all these ranges arc 
clothed with forests, while rolling patanas cover the ridges 
between. 

As we descend in the broadening day we notice the great 
contrast between the character of the Pidurutallagalla forest 
and that of the lowlands. Instead of waving palms we see 
weird trees with gnarled trunks and forked boughs, festooned 
with long beards of lichen and orange moss. Many of the 
trunks are clothed with rich green creepers and adorned with 
the fantastic blooms of native orchids, and parasites innumer- 
able bedeck the upper branches with strangest flowers, while 
the magnificent Rhododendron arborcum, with its great 
branches and brilliant blossoms, appears everywhere as a 
common forest tree. 

Although the European community is small, it cannot be 
said that life is in the least degree monotonous to those who 
are fond of country pursuits. In addition to the wild sport of 
the jungle, including hunting (on foot) of the so-called elk 
(really sambhur deer), at which the presence of visitors is 
welcomed by the courteous owners of local packs, there arc 
many distractions, such as cricket, golf, polo, hockey, and 
lawn-tennis. The lake is full of carp, and trout have been 
successfully introduced into the neighbouring streams, licences 
to fish in which are granted for any period between the months 
of April or May and October on payment of the necessary 
subscription. 

But of all the amusements in which Nuwara Eliya indulges 
we must award golf the first place, because it has tlie large.st 
number of votaries. That this should be so nobody v.’ondcrs 
who sees the links and realises what a perfect golfing climate 
Nuwara Eliya affords. The course consists of eighteen^ holes, 
and for perfect turf, excellent greens, and variety of hazards 
ft would be difficult to find an equal. Visitors arc welcomed 
by the Golf Club and can play on moderate terms, and in this 
perfect climate the game can be played at morning, noon, or 
eve — a blessing to the low country resident, whose exercise 
is usually restricted to the cooler hours of evening, v.hcn the 
sun’s ravs are less severe. 

The visitor, be he from the lo\v country of Ceylon, from 
the plains of India, or from distant England, Australia, Nc;.v 
Zealand, or the Far East, has nothing but praise for this 
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perfectly maintained golf course. Ladies arc allowed to play Nuwara Eiiya 
on these links except on Saturdaj's and Sundays. 

For the sterner sex, the Hill Club, with its perfect situation 
and comfortable accommodation (including a number of bed- 
rooms), will be found most excellent, and members of recog- 
nised clubs can obtain temporary membership. It ranks as 
the principal club of Ceylon, out of Colombo. 

The United Club for ladies and gentlemen is a most sue- United ciui< 
ccssful institution. It includes a library, reading-room, ball- 
room, concert hall, separate ladies’ or “mixed ’’ golf links, 
croquet and lawn tennis courts. Its quarters are situated in 
the midst of its courts and links and command exceedingly 
pretty views. There is an excellent cricket pitch in front of 
the club-house, and although this once supremely popular game 
has to some extent suffered eclipse through the introduction of 
golf and croquet, some first-rate cricket is often played here. 

The sunny yet cool climate seems to breed enthusiasm for 
sports and amusements of all kinds. 

A shallow gap on the mountain heights forms the exit irakgatia 
from Nuwara Eliya on the Uva side. This gap leads to a 
lovely gorge, which extends to the foot of the majestic Hak- 
galla, where the clouds descend in saturating mist during the 
wet season. This is the most interesting drive in the neigh- 
bourhood. For five miles the descent is steep. The pre- 
cipitous crags have been cut away for the construction of the 
road, which in its winding course affords grand views of deep 
wooded ravines, covered with tree ferns in wonderful variety, 
and teeming with waterfalls. 

Beneath the rock, which in its form and outline is one of 
the notable things in Ceylon, nestle the Hakgalla Gardens. 

While these gardens are no less than 5,400 feet above the sea, 
this, mighty crag towers above them to the height of a further 
1,600 feet. Here is a spot famous for picnic breakfasts, usually 
discussed in an arbour with an unbroken view of the plains 
of Uva stretching far below. 

The gardens, beautiful in themselves, owe much to their 
situation, and are the seat of experiments in the acclimatisa- 
tion of plants from temperate lands outside the tropics and 
from the heights of other tropical countries. W e are surprised 
at the number of trees and shrubs, and the varietj' of fruits 
and flowers that are rarely to be found in a tropical garden. 

In addition to acclimatisation, the all-important work of ex- 
tending and improving the various species of indigenous plants 
is carried on, in order that the natural resources of the country 
may be utilised to the best advantage. In this place of practical 
science agricultural theories are translated into actual fact, and 
provide invaluable material for the enterprise and initiative of 
the colonist. 
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Kandapola (12m. 33c.). — Kandapola station, 6,316 feet 
above sea level, has the distinction of being situated at the 
highest elevation reached by the Ceylon Government Raihva)'. 
It marks the entrance into the planting district of Udapussel- 
lawa, which, although in the Central Province, is really part 
of the great mountain ledge popularly known as the Uva 
countr}', and is subject to the same conditions of climate as 
Haputale and Bandarawela which \ve have already described. 
So that in the wet season of Nuwara Eliya a dry and sunny 
climate is very near at hand, being easily accessible by a short 
railway journey. The line to Kandapola leaves Nuwara Eliya 
by the eastern gap, crosses the Barrack Plains, and winds up 
a steep incline, sharing the carriage road for the greater part 
of the distance. 

Brookside (16m. 4SC.). — Between Kandapola and Brook- 
side the line descends thirteen hundred feet in four miles. 
This station serves the estates around it, but has no special 
interest for the visitor. 

Ragalla (19m. 17c.). — Ragalla is the terminus of this line. 
Here there is a rest-house with the usual appointments, where 
visitors can obtain food and lodging. 

Those who live upon the few tea estates that extend to the 
very edge of these highlands where the descent to the heated 
plains of the low country is abrupt and precipitous are fre- 
quently witnesses of atmospheric phenomena that are at once 
terrible and magnificent. The sun is shining upon the smiling 
gardens of tea at an elevation of five thousand feet from which 
the spectator sees the olive green patanas in soft and sym- 
metrical curves rolling away to the borders of the tender green 
paddy fields of the lower slopes. Away in the distance lies the 
Bintenne country with its undulated land of forest and jungle, 
the retreat of the elephant, leopard and bear, and stretching 
away in a blue haze to the sea coast. Deep violet shadows are 
playing upon the lower foothills in constantly changing forms 
as masses of cloud pass over them. Presently the vapours 
gather in dense masses enshrouding in semi-darkness one 
sequestered valley. Suddenly a streak of fire passes through 
the leaden sk)-^, a faint rumbling reaches our ears, the darkened 
mass momentarily changes to a lurid glow only to appear more 
blackened by the flame. Then, as if a vast cistern were sud- 
denly perforated in a myriad places it simply “ rains ramrods ” 
for a quarter of an hour, the frequent flashes of vivid lightning 
affording the spectator a view of the deluge descending upon 
the little valley whose vegetation recovers from the bombard- 
ment almost as suddenlj' as it had been attacked, and thrives 
amazingly as the result; for although not very distant from 
the cool and bracing region from which it has been witnessed, 
that little dale is a veritable hothouse. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE NORTHERN LINE ITINERARY 

FrOiM POLGAHAWEf-A JUNCTION' TO KaN'KESANTURAI 

Till! Northern Line which brancJies off from the main line at 
I’olgahawela affords the traveller every facility for visil- 
inf^ the chief of Ceylon’s antiquities, its oldest ruined city 
Anurddhtipura ; it also renders easily accessible the in teres I inf,' 
peninsula of Jaffna, until quite recently so i.solatcd from the 
capital that communication was possible only by .sea or a most 
uncomfortable three or four days’ journey by cart road. Hut 
the interest of the visitor centres in the supreme attraction of 
Anuradhdpura, whose remains are, as we shall see later, 
among-st the greatest wonders of the world. 

The itinerary from Colombo to Polgahawela has already 
b(;en described, and we shall now proceed to the first station 
of the northern branch. 

PoTi'iiERA (ym. 53c.). — It will be siiniciently evident that 
we are here again in the midst of tea, cacao, arecas, coconuts, 
paddy, betel, kurrakan, tamarinds, plantains, limes arul sweet 
potatoes. \Ve sec them all flourishing in tlie native gardens, 
and especiallv the plantains, tons of wliieh are daily desp.-itrhcfl 
to distant markets. The village is a very sm;dl one ; lait 
boasts of a large numljer of ancient '.clfnirrs due to the eireiim- 
stance that Kuruncgala, only .six miles distant, l)e< arne the .‘^eat 
of government after the final overthrow of Polonnaruwa in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

tr.-i 
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Kurunegala (13m. 15c.). — Kuruncgala is now the capital 
of the North Western Province, and the centre of an important 
agricultural district, which has during the last twenty years 
risen by leaps and bounds to a condition of great prosperity. 
Not only has the capitalist greatly extended the cultivation of 
coconuts where a few years ago all was jungle inhabited only 
by the elephant; but the villager, stimulated by example and 
the encouragement of a paternal government, has awakened 
to the prolific possibilities of his higher lands, and has added 
other products to his hitherto exclusive paddy cultivation. The 
result is not only a great increase of wealth ; but a decided 
improvement in health also; for Kuruncgala was not many 
years ago dreaded for its own special type of malarial fever 
that almost always attacked the new-comer and which greatly 
distressed the natives during the dry weather immediately 
following on the rains, when vegetation rotted in the swamps. 
Now that so much of the countr)' has been cleared of its rank 
vegetation for cultivation great improvement is manifest, and 
it is hoped that in course of time Kurunegala fever will be 
unknown. The town, which has a population of about 7,000, 
is beautifully situated and possesses an ornamental lake of 
about one hundred acres. The fine residence of the Govern- 
ment Agent, still known as the Maligawa (palace), is on the 
site of the ancient royal palace. A few years ago its grounds 
were strewn with remains of the original building; but the 
most interesting of them have now been deposited in the 
Colombo museum. 

The natural features of Kurunegala are extremely pic- 
turesque, and possess some characteristics that are peculiar. 
Behind the town there stretches for some miles a series of 
enormous rocks rising to upwards of eight hundred feet from 
the plain. They are eight in number, and six of them bear 
distinctive names of animals which their curious shapes have 
been supposed to represent. These are the Elephant, Tortoise, 
Beetle, Eel, Goat and Crocodile. There are also two others 
known as the Gonigala or Sack Rock, and the Yakdessagala 
or She-demon’s Curse; the latter rising to 1,712 feet above sea 
level. 

These rocks doubtless influence in some degree the tempera- 
ture of the air at Kuruncgala; but less than is generally 
supposed. The heat is very much the same as at Colombo, 
averaging 80° Fahr. The most interesting of the rocks may 
be climbed, and the reward is commensurate with the effort 
demanded, the surrounding country exhibiting its tropical flora 
to better advantage than when seen from the greater heights. 
On the Tortoise Rock (Ibbagala), which is approached from 
the Kachcheri within the town, there is an interesting temple 
situated beneath an overhanging ledge; a portion of the rock 
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tloL's duty as the roof and is gorgeously painted with the 
Ituddliist ronventional portraits, flowers, and various other 
designs. Tlic temple contains a large number of Images of the 
Huddha and his disciples. In the precincts arc a dapaha and a 
eopv of the impression of Huddha’s footprint upon Adam’s 
I’e.-d;. 

The Elephant Rock (Etagala), which adjoins the Tortoise, 
is the f.avourite resort of visitors and residents alike. It affords 
delightful views of the town, the lake and the more distant 
country. 

Wi;i.i,AW.\ (19m. i.Sc.). — .At Wellawa the aspect of the 
country already begins to change, and products that we have 
not hitherto met with are noticed; amongst them tobacco and 
hem]). The village of about 1,500 inhabitants is under a 
Ratemahatmaya who pays a monthly visit of inspection, while 
minor judicial causes arc dealt with by a Gansabawa president 
at fortnightly sessions. The landscape is enriched by the 
■N'akdessagala, to which we have referred, and Dolukanda 
peak. I'air .sport in snipe, deer and hare may be obtained. 
The neat little railway station of two stories, with its flower 
garden extending along the platform, will be noticed. 

Gaxkwaiti: (jOm. 5gc.).--.\s we approach Ganewatte the 
little paddy farms, which have been observed amongst the 
greater stretches of waste land covered with natural jungle, 
gradually become fewer, and it is evident that we arc enter- 
ing a sparsely populated region. There is a rest-house at 
Miripitiya, about a mile from the station, which is useful to 
the sportsman. It is, however, necessary to order provisions 
in advance or lake them. 

For about twelve miles from Ganewatte the country on 
either side of the railway appears to be waterless and uncul- 
tivated, until about four miles from Maho a large pond is 
passed. Here the signs of life are storks and water fowl. 
Paddy fields again appear, and cart roads arc in evidence on 
both sides of the line suggesting a centre of some importance 
amongst the wilds. 

Maiio (40m. 3c.). — The railway here brings within easy 
reach of the antiquarian the remains of another royal city, 
^'apahuwa, which is situated about three miles from Maho 
station. Yapahuwa was the retreat of the reigning sovereign 
lihuvaneka Bahu I. after the downfall of Polonnaruwa, and 
remained the capital for eleven years from 1303. The most 
interesting of the remains have been removed to the Colombo 
museum, and amongst them a stone window with forty-five 
circular perforations within which arc sculptured .symbols and 
figures of dancers and animals, the Avholc being carved out 
of a single slab of granite. It shows the great artistic skill 
of the period and gives a clue to the lavish architectural 
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decoration employed in beautifying the city, notwithstanding the 
troublous times. But Yapahuwa soon met with a fate even 
worse than Polonnaruwa; for the Pandyan invaders not only 
overthrew it, but captured and carried off to India the national 
palladium, the tooth of Buddha. 

Travellers can obtain single or double bullock carts at 
Maho at very moderate rates of hire. The only accommodation 
in the neighbourhood is the rest-house at Balalla about three 
miles distant. It is necessary to take what food may be 
required or order it in advance. The climate being exceedingly 
hot a plentiful supply of aerated waters should also be taken 
as the water of the district is not to be trusted. 

Ambanpola (47m. 21c.). — As we approach Ambanpola the 
dense scrub gives place to more open country and the forest 
trees become finer. Upon reaching the river Mioya over which 
we pass upon approaching Galgamuwa some excellent timber 
will be noticed, indicating increased fertility due to a more 
ample supply of water. But upon proceeding further north we 
arc soon again in stunted scrub which renders the journey 
monotonous as compared with our experiences on the railways 
further south. 

Gai.ca.muwa (53m. 40C.). — The country around Galgamuwa 
abounds in artificial lakes or tanks constructed for purposes 
of irrigation, one of which will be noticed quite c-lose to the 
station from which the water supply for our engine is 
obtained. By means of these tanks a considerable acreage f)f 
land is brought under cultivation ; the products are, however, 
quite different from those with which we are already familiar, 
the chief of them being gingellv, chillies, kurrakan, gram and 
cotton. There arc eighteen irrigation tanks in the neighbour- 
hood, around and about which birds are plentiful ; snipe, golden 
plover and teal affording good sport. Large game too abounds 
in the forest, including leopard, deer, pig, elephant, and bear. 
There is a rest-house within a mile of the statirm where the 
traveller will find the usual accommodation. Provisions should 
be taken or ordered in advance. 

Tai.awa (71m. 75e.). — Talawa has no special interest for the 
visitor, and no acixmimodation beyond that afforded by the 
railwav station. Its possibilities in the direction of rottr)n *-ul- 
ture are being put to the test by the government, who have 
established an experimental station not far from here. 

ANl’R.UJlt.ii*i-R.\ (Sim. 2ic.).--.\nur;idhapur;i is the <apital 
of the North Central Province and the seat of a Government 
.Agent ; but beyond this it is a place of supreme inten sf to 
tlic visitor and is consequently provided with consideralile 
accommodation for the traveller! 'I he hotel is fairly spacious 
and verv comfortable, but it cannot be saifl that the ao ommo- 
dation is suflicicnt at all times, and it is v« ry necessary for the 
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intending’ visitor to secure rooms before proceeding on the 
journey to Anuradhapura. Professional guides and convev- 
ances may be obtained. 

The city is on a level plain, about three hundred feet above 
the sea, and possesses a warm but not uncomfortable climate, 
the mean temperature being 8o° Fahr. The rains extend from 
October to December. January is often a very pleasant month, 
but liable to showers. February is generally most pleasant, 
while March and April are rather warmer. Fine weather and 
wind characterise the months of July and August. But the 
weather seldom interferes with the visitor, as even in the v.ct 
season fine intervals are frequent and enjoyable. 

Before entering upon a description of the many wonders of 
.Anuradhapura it should be stated that from July, igio, the 
Government Railway Department are inaugurating a motor 
mail service from .Anuradhapura to Trincomaiee, sixt3--five miles 
distant. For those who do not care to go to the expense 
of hiring a private motor car for the circular trip mentioned 
on pages 1 22-1 24, a trip b}’ the mail coach to Trincomaiee is 
strongh- urged. Therebj- at a reasonable cost a delightful 
experience of one of the most charming real juttfile roads (on 
which one ma\’ possibK’ light upon an unwary leopard or wild 
boar) in the island will be obtained, whilst in Trincomaiee 
one of the most lovelj* of natural harbours in the world will 
be discovered. (See also description of Trincomaiee on p. 12.J.) 

The account of -Anuradhapura given in these pages is in- 
tended mainly to excite the interest of the traveller or to 
quicken that which has alreadj' been aroused before lie pro- 
ceeds to make a personal acquaintance with the ruins. It !•> 
mainly extracted from the author’s previous work upon the 
subject.* 

It is a great thing that the period of the erection of tin- 
buildings whose remains now stand before us falls within 
the domain of authentic histor_v. Not a single building or 
sculptured stone has been found that does not come within 
this period, and it is remarkable that in India no reli'; of 
ancient architecture has been discove.-ed of a date anterior 
to that of the ruined cities of Ceylon, while the histor;,’ of the 
latter is infinitely clearer and more reliable than that of tin- 
adjoining continent, a circum<;tance due to the fareful pre- 
scr\ation bv the .Sinnalc.»e of the olas on v.hich the c-.enf-. 


[ verv early time*; were inccrilif-d. 

Mihintale first claims our attention becau-'e he.-’e began the 
uddhist influence, the efil' ient cau-e of all tlie f onstru' fi-. e 
■lergv v.hich the Sinhalese di>^playf d in the f-rectif^ri of these 
'ist^cities and monument'. Eiglit milc' to the of the 
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sacred part of the city of Anuradh.-ipuni the rockv mountain, 
now called Mihintalc, rises abruptly from the plain to the 
height of a thousand feet. Its slopes are now covered with 
dense forest from the base almost to the summit, with the 
exception of the space occupied by a grand stairway of granite 
slabs which lead from the level plain to the highest peak. 
I hese steps, one thousand eight hundred and forty in nunib'-r, 
render easy an ascent which must have been originally very 
toilsome. They are laid on the eastern side, which is the least 
steep, the southern face being almost precipitous. The last 
hundred and fifty steps are hewn in the solid rock, and at the 
top is visible the north-east side of the ruined Etwchera 
dagaba. 

.At first sight the landscape conveys only the impression 
of a natural hill with precipitous sides covered with 
vegetation, and were not curiosity aroused by the (light of 
steps, the dagaba might easily escape notice. A closer 
examination, however, reveals the existence of the ruinctl 
edifice that crowns the summit of the mountain. Near it there 
arc other dagabas of great size. One, called the Maha Sryn 
{see Plate 159), is placed in a position v.-hencc grand views of 
the surrounding country arc obtained. The summit of this can 
be reached by the adventurous climber, and the exertion, if not 
the danger, is well repaid by the striking spectacle of the ruined 
shrines of .Anunidhtipura rising above a sea of frdiage, and the 
glistening waters of the ancient artificial lakes relieving the 
immense stretches of forest. For twenty centuries this mas«. of 
brickwork defied the destructive tooth of time and the «li^- 
integrating forces of vegetable growth ; but a few years agf> it 
showed signs of collapse on the west face, and underwent sonw 
repairs by the Ceylon Government. Our illustratif)n presents 
a near view from the south, showing the portion cleared of 
vegetation and repaired. Some idea r>f the proportion of this 
dagaba may b'- gathered by noticing that wliat appears to b>- 
grass upon the upper portion of the structure is in reality a 
mass of fr>re>t trees that have grown up from seeds droj)p*-d 
by birds. 

The v.hole mountain is literally eovered with intere‘-tlri;.' 
remains saered to the memory of .Mahinda, tlx- royal apo'!)*- 
of Hijfldh.'i in Ceyfon. In llie solid granite of the steep. r 
slopes were engraved the instruetion.. for the priests. d<-alin;' 
with every detail of their life and eve.-v item of crrernoni.-tl 
ob-ervatwe. 


These inseriptir>ns, whi'd; are still legiljle, f* II us ;h:it 
who dcstroved life in any way we-re p'-rmitfed to li'.e txar th' 
mountain; "special oHr’es were allotted to '.■.'.■riot! - > <t-. ar.d 
workmen; a' tonnts v.ere to he '-tri. tfy la p: arxl t-varr.in-d :>? 
an assetnblv of prie^t.^; certain al!f»v.an< of to 
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till- v.rij'lit III |]oucrs; 1 1 iiiin|i|i;i| ari'lirs inadf of plantain 
ti'Ts, and liinalrs liiildino up nmliri-lias and ntluT dirora- 
tioiis; iM iii-d i)y ilii* sMDpIiony Ilf cMTy kind of iniisii' ; 
i iii iiinpassi ij l)v ill,. |„;,,ii;,| inijiln „f j,js finpiro; o\ crw liclinrd 
>\ tin- slioiiis III I’latiliido and frsiiiity wliicli wi'lcoincd liiin 
iroin ili|. lour c|iiarlt.rs of tin- «•arll1 ; this lord of tlic land 
ni.iilc his prof^n-ss, ploiii^hini; anil rxliihitin^ furrows, amidst 
••ntluisiastir ai I lainatioiis, luindivds of waving handkcrcliicfs, 
offerin ' Jirodini'd hy the presentation of siiperh 

I lie einincnt saint, the Mahathera, distiiu'tly fixed the 
jioiiits ilelimiit^ the hoiindary, as marked hy the furrows made 
Jilou.iih. Maviiiir fixed the position for the 
i rii ion of thirty-two saered ediliees, as well as the Thuparama 
fl!*r ^ I*”'* "'Ki •■lecordiiif^ to the forms already observed, 

iiiid tile inner boundaries tliereof, this sanetilieci jierson on 
la s.iiiie day completed the definition of all the boundary 

I. •'”o>I>k“lion of the iiinetion of the sacred 
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n.'ivini,r tliiis dedicated the royal precincts of the <'ity to 
religious purposes, J issa’s next object was to hallow them bv 
the presence of a relic of the Buddha himself. 

It is not within our present purpose to quote the legends 
tliJit embellish the history contained in the ancient Sinhale>e 
writings, and we must pass on to the shrine itself, built by 
Tissa about the year it.c. 307. 

W e accept as authentic the statement that the Thuparama 
was the first of the large shrines built upon this sacred ground, 
and that it was erected by King Tissa to enshrine a true relic. 

I his monument is in itself evidence of the remarkable skill 
(>{ architect, builder, and .sculptor in Ceylon at a period anterior 
to that of any existing monument on the mainland. 'I'he upper 
portion of the structure has been renovated by the devotees of 
modern times, but the carvings and other work of the lower 
portion remain untouched. .\ 1 I the Ceylon ihis^ahas are of this 
bell shape, but their circumference varies from a few feet to 
over eleven hundred, some of them containing enoug'’h masonry 
to build a town for twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 'I'lie 
Thuparama is small compared with many of them, the 
diameter of the bell being about forty feet and its height about 
sixty. 

The most attractive feature of the t/rtgufm is the arrange- 
ment of ornamental pillars on the platform. :\ large mitnl)er, 
a- inav be seen by a glance at our illustration (I'kite ifiiA), 
are still erect. 'I'hey arc all slender mon»)liths of elegant 
prcjportions. 'I'he < arvings of the capitals an; singularly beau- 
tiful; the\ contain folial ornaments as well as grotesfjiif; figure- 
''culj)ture'', and are fringed to a depth of more than a foot witii 
tavsels depending from the mouths of r urious masks. They- 
pillars are placed in four concentric circles, atifl decreasi; in 
iieight as the circlc> expand, the innermost being tw«:nty-tlirec 
feet :ind those of the outside cin ie fourteen feet Iiigh. 

'I'liere has been a great deal of speculation as to tin; possililr 
striictur.'d use of thc'.e jjillars. It is very likely that they ser'. cri 
some j)urpose In-'-ide- that of mere orn.-iment, hut v. hat that 
w.i- V. e are hardlj likely now to flise»>ver, as no alhisifjri i' 
made to them in anv of the ancient chronicles. 


(Jf the original tmv hundrcfl aofl sevcnty-sfx jjiffar-. oaf;, 
thirtv-one remain now standing entire v. ith tln-Ir capitaL. 

'I'he interc-ting ruiis- of the Dalad;! .Mi'tligav. ;i nr f';ifa'‘e of 
the Tof,th, are v.ithin tin; original outi r wall of tin- 'ri:>if):!r.-ii;:.- 
cni lo-ure.' Thi-. p:i!a' e wa- built for tin- rcei ptif.n nf fluddr.a’' 
tfioth up^'U it'" arri'al in Ion in 3**- 

\Ve '):.‘s- now to a reli-- v. rii<:i la'w p-raafi- atfr.'etfd mor>- 
’ ■ tin- -a-' ret! ho tree, 'i Se- ro;.'al r-o- - 
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the fig tree under which the Buddha had been wont to sit in AnuradhapurA 
meditation, planted it at Anuradhdpurd, and it is now the 
venerable tree which we see still flourishing after more than 
twenty centuries. Its offspring have formed a grove which 
overshadows the ruins of the once beautiful court and the tiers 
of sculptured terraces which were built around it. All that is 
left of the magnificent entrance to the enclosure is seen in our 
picture (Plate 162) — a few bare monoliths and the two janitors 
still at their post. 

The history of the venerable tree recounts with great 
exactness the functions held in its honour, together with 
reliable information on matters connected with its careful 
presen’ation and the adoration bestowed upon it. That it 
escaped destruction b)' the enemies of Buddhism throughout 
many invasions is perhaps attributable to the fact that the 
same species is held in veneration by the Hindus who, while 
destroying its surrounding monuments, would have spared the 
tree itself. 

Another very ancient and interesting foundation attributed isunwmniya 
to King Tissa is the Isurumuni3'a Temple. This curious build- 
ing, carved out of the natural rock, occupies a romantic 
position. Before and behind lie large lotus ponds on whose 
banks huge crocodiles may occasionally be seen. We may 
easily photograph them from a distance by means of a telescope 
lens, but they object to be taken at short range. We may 
approach them with a hand camera, but immediately it is pre- 
sented to them they dart into the water at lightning speed. 

These ponds are surrounded by woodland scenery which 
presents many an artistic feature ; but we must here be content 
with a near view of the temple itself. To the right of the 
entrance will be noticed a large poktina or bath. This has 
been restored and is quite fit for its original purpose of cere- 
monial ablution, but the monks now resident have placed it at 
the disposal of the crocodiles, whom they encourage by pro- 
viding them with food. 

The modern entrance to the shrine, with its tiled roof, is in 
shocking contrast to the rock-building, and unfortunately this 
is the case with all the ancient rock-temples of the island. 

The terraces which lead to the shrine are interesting for 
their remarkable frescoes and sculptures in bas-relief. There 
are more than twent)' of these in the walls, and all of them are 
exceedingl}^ grotesque. 

In addition to the tablets, the natural rock was frescoed in 
high relief, and although many of the figures have become 
hardly discernible, owing to the action of the climate during so 
man}' centuries, others are still clearly defined. Above the 
corner of the bath are the heads of four elephants, and above 
them is a sitting figure holding a horse. Similarly there are 
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Anuradhapora quaint Carvings in many other parts. The doorway is niag- 
nificent, and for beautiful carving almost equal.'i anythinj,' to 
be found in Ceylon, There is nothing of .special interest about 
the shrine. It has a figure of Buddha carved out of the solid 
rock, but the rest of it has been decorated quite recently, and. 
like the entrance porch, seems out of harmony with the spirit 
of the place. 

There are many more remains of this period in ,\niir:ifl!i:i- 
pura, but we shall now pass on to the Brazen Palace, a building 
of somewhat later date — the end of the second century n.c. 


/./fit ft 


/ i f .iuf! 


I 


In the interval between Tissa's death and the building of 
the Brazen Palace by Dutthagamini, a large number of monas- 
teries were erected and the community of monks greatly in- 
creased. But even so early as this after the foundation of the 
sacred city trouble came in the form of invasion from .Southern 
India. For some years the Tamils held the upper hand, Elara, 
one of their princes, usurped the Sinhalese throne, and tii*- 
Buddhist cause was in danger of complete annihilati(jn. whcfi 
the .Sinhalese king Dutthagamini, stirred by religious enthu- 
siasm, made a desperate stand and recovered his tlirone. 'I he 
story of the final combat is worthy of our notif.e as showing 
the character of the man who erected the mo^t wonderful of 
the .\nuradh;lpur;i monuments. 

It was in n.c 1O4 that Dutthagamini, having grf)wn weary 
of the protracted struggle*, of his army which for some }ear*- 
he had led with varying fortune against Elara, ch.'dh nged th.at 
prince to single combat. Having given orflcr*; that no oth'-r 
per^on should assail Elara, he mounterl bis favourite w;:r 
elephant, K.anfiula, and advanced to meet his adversary. Elara 
hurled the first spear. whi< h Dutthagamini suet r s- fully ev;id>d 
ami at once .made his own elephant charge with his t(!sl;s tfs'- 
elf-phant of his opponent. ,\fter u desperate struggle Elara 
arid bis elej)hant fell together. 


Then Pdlowed an a'-t of chival.-y on the part of f^utthag:'- 
mini so remarkable that it ha- been reg;irr!i-d with tidnar.-ifio;] 
for tv.entv l enturie-. lie caitser] Elar.'! to b'- ' remat' f! on t!.' 
spot when- ite ff-ll. find there btzilt ;i tfimb. lb- furtlicr or'Ia!,' "! 
that th'- tomfi should rin t-ht: hour.ur-, ariri tiiat t:o one • ’y,':''! 
fia-s it without sorne mark f>f r«-.erefi'-e ; .nr. o' fn t't trr d.c. 
these i.niuri' tions .ore to -'irc.'- re-p'-ted. ;ir.d t!;*- t^i.nnh • 

-til! marked hv a liugc mound. 


Witii the f'.eath r.f Elara 
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■]‘lie comiminily of lunnK's h:i(! enormously incrensed wilii 
tile popnl.’inty of the new rcli^>ion, nml l^uttha^amini m.'ulu 
tliuir welfare liis ehiefest care, crectinir the I^olia I’asacla, 
known as tlie Hrazen Palace, for their accommodation. 'J'liis 
remarkable butldint; rested on sixteen hundred monolithic 

columns of granite, which are all that now remain; their 

ori,i;in:d ilecor;ition has disappeared, and we see cmly that part 
of them which has ilefietl both time ami a whole series of heretic 
invjiders. 'I’he basement or settini; of this crowd of hoary 
relics is buried deej) in earth that has been for centuries :iccumu- 
l.'itini; over the m.'irble floors fjf the once resplendent halls, .'ind 
all th.’it is left to tis are these pillars p.'irtially entombed, 

but still st:indin_!; about twelve feet out of the ground (see 

Pljite i<>5). 

'I’lie history of this wonderful edifice is fully dealt with in 
the nativ«- chronitdes, whose aci-uracy as to the main fe.'itures 
is atteste<l in many ways, :md not least by the " world of 
stone columns " that reinain. 

'File following descripti<»n is taken from the M.ahawansa, 
:md was probably written about the fifth century a.ij. from 
records preserved' in the monasteries : - 

" This p.nl.'K'c w;is one hundred cubits scpiare and of the 
same height. In it there were nine stories, and in c;ich of 
them one hundred .'i|)arlments. All these apartments were 
highly finished with silver ; and the cornices thereof were em- 
bellished with gems. The (lower-ornaments thereof were also 
set with gems, .'ind the tinkling festoons were of gold. In this 
palace tliere were a thousand dormitories having windows 
with ornaments which were bright as eyes.” 

The pal.'ice did not long remain as originally constructed by 
Dutthagamini. In the reign of Sadhatissa, about H.c. 140, the 
number of stories was reduced to seven ; and again, about two 
centuries later, to five. Its history has been marked by many 
vicissitudes, generally involving the destruction of some of its 
upper stories. These attacks on the wonderful edifice were not 
alw.ays due to the iconoi-Iaslic zeal of Brahman invaders, but to 
a serious division in the ranks of the Buddhists themselves. 
About the year 11. c. go :i question arose as to the authorit}' of 
certain doctrines which one party wished to be included in the 
canon. The proposal was regarded as an innovation and 
strenuously opposed by the orthodox fraternit}’, with the result 
that those who adhered to the innovation formed themselves 
into a rival body known as the Abhayagiriya. Hence the great 
Brazen Palace, which had originally been the residence of the 
highest ascetics, was dependent for its preservation on the 
varying fortunes of its orthodox inhabitants. This division, 
which marred the unity of Buddhism in Ceylon for fourteen 
centuries, was perhaps at the height of its bitterness when 
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Anuradhapurd Maha Sen camc to the throne at the heginnini,' of the third 
century. He adopted the heresy above referred to and pulled 
down the Hrazen Palace in order to enricli the rival monastery 
with its treasures. This apostate Ling, however, afterwards 
recanted, and in his penitence he restored the palace once nuire 
to its ancient splendour, and rebuilt all the other monasteries 
that he had destroyed. 

h'rom the nature of its construction as well as the intrinsie 
value of its decorative materials, the lirazen Palace has always 
been more exposed to .spoliation than the .shrines and otlu-r 
buildings whose colossal proportions astonish us as we wamler 
through the sacred city. 

A more enduring and not less remarkable piece of (he work 
of Dutthagamini has come down to us. The new religion had 
filled its votaries with almost superhuman energy, and only the 
very hills themselves could compare with the buildings which 
were the outward expression of their devotion. I'oundations 
were laid to the depth of one hundred feet and comj)oscd of 
layers of crystallised stone and plates of iron ami cojjpcr alti-r- 
nately placed and cemented ; and upon such bases were pilcrl 
millions of tons of ma.sonry. 

remains of one of these stupendous edilices in 
" the Ruanweli or Cjold-dust Dnffahn. Its [>rr-sent ap[)ear.'mcf: 

from a distance, from which our picture is taken, is that of a 
conical shaped hill nearly two hundred feet high, cf>vc"red with 
trees and surmounted by a tiny spire. It is, however, a ma^s 
of solid brickwr»rk (sec Plates and 

Time and the frerjuent attacks r>f enemies have tr» a gn-.it 
extent obliterated the r)riginal design, but there is' suflieh'rit of 
the structure still remaining to verify the acf.'ounts of the ancient 
writers vhf) have transmitted to us full dirtails of the bnlldiii!,' 
as it was erf'ctcd in the .s*-conrl century jt.r. W’e slundd not 
readily believe these aecounts without the eviflence of the ruin-.. 

It is as Well, therefore, to s»;e what remains before v/e glatp <• 


at thr- first written story of the iln^nhii. 

'file mins of the east«-rn pfjrtiro in the foregroumf of ih" 
picture ;it oin'c suggest ;in cnlratiee r)f st.ately proporfio!!- . 
'file f)illars are arranged in six par.'dh-l rov.'s so that v.o^.fhn 
b'-anis might be laiff up'tn them ffingitntfinally and trarevtr < f> 
for the s|)})port of the ornami-ntal open rtiof v hi- h v.a. mi- 
tloubte'llv there. 'file bolflly sM)lj)tUr»rI firiii- of flie h ft fro;.' 


gt\e ;i ( lue to the sf;. le f>f f.rfiarnerit ridopfed. 

fpoti travi rsiiig th- p.'o~age. v. hi. h v e noti-e I, • .ni ■ a 
large to .'idrc.it elephant-., v.e arri-.e at an ivt'o-i-.,- or 

plafforitl nearlv ora- h.rindrerl f* ' t ’.■■!«!•• .'c.d e.. ti.i.r!:::-/ rr.n' '! 
t',!*,. v an!.. .'.I ’fh!-. i. pa'h ii » '! for p.-.. e h.;, i' 

V hi' ti a largi- !• of eh phat;* fr. ritf; I'.'.'- 

Th;> ri- ' atiothT Imm'-a.. w,.:.=:v [-hitf'.';:: r:,'.; .. .t 
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five luindiTcl feel earh way and made t(i appear as if supported AnuridhApurA 

by about four lumdred elepluints. Tlicsc elephants form the 

relainiiijj wall ; they were modelled in brickwork and placed 

less than two feel apart; only their heads and fore legs appear; 

their height is about nine feet. Although all that have been 

cxcavalctl are in a terribly dilapidated condition (see Plate 167), 

there are still evidences here and there of the original treatment 

and finish. We learn from the native records that they were 

all coated with the Iiard and durable white enamel, chunam, 

and tiiat each had ivory tusks. In protected places portions of 

the original surface still remain, and the holes in the jaws 

where the tusks were inserted are still visible. 

There are also traces of ornamental trappings which were 
executed in bold relief ; they differ considerably on each 
elephant, suggesting great ingenuity on the part of the 
modellers. 

These two platforms form the foundation constructed to 
sustain the ponderous mass of the solid brick shrine which was 
built upon it to the height of two hundred and seventy feet, 
with an equal diameter at the base of the dome. 

The upper platform from which the dngflbn rises covers 
an area of about five acres, and is p.ived with stone slabs ; these 
share the general ruin, due more to ruthless destruction than 
the ravages of time. W’c notice that repairs have been effected 
by fragments of stone taken from other fine buildings; for 
there arc doorsteps, altar slabs, carved stones, of all shapes 
and sizes, some incised with curious devices of evident 
antiquity, and even huge monoliths from the thresholds of 
other buildings have been dragged hither to supply the 
destroyed portions of the original paving. 

The objects of interest surrounding the dagaba arc very 
numerous. There are four ornamental altars, and various 
parts belonging to them scattered everywhere : carved panels, 
pedestals, scrolls, capitals, friezes, stone tables, elephants’ 
heads, great statues of Buddhas and kings. 

Our illustration (Plate 168) shows how formidable is the 
business of excavation. The platforms had been buried to the 
depth shown by the heaps of earth that still surround them 
and hide the greater portion of the elephant wall. The same 
features are observable in the illustration wdiich faces this page. 

Here upon the platform we notice in its original position a 
miniature dagaba, of which there were probably many placed 
around the great shrine as votive offerings. This specimen 
with the platform below it is composed of a ponderous mono- 
lith, and does not appear to have been disturbed. 

In the far distance is a statue with a pillar of stone at the 
back of it. This is said to be a statue in dolomite of King 
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Anuradhapuri J};iliy;i / iss.-j to tit'- ifinin*' In. I; » ’■.,1.; 

fctt hi.!;'h, rruidi ^vo.-ilJicr-v.ori). .'ini'i full of fr.!' 

.Near it arc four other .‘;tatiie.'< placed v.Irii their ha !:*, ti» 
the da^^ahfi, three of them repre.-entini.' Iliiddha^-, and Jh*- 
fourth Kin" I!)uttha_i:;.'imini- They firittlnalh.' ?tfi'>d in f!i'- 
reexv.‘*ec of a huildin" on the jilatforin, and v.e.’'e diit; n:;? 
fiurin" the exeavation*.. They are all .‘•'■idptur'il in d'llorrii!' : 
the fold.s of the prit.stly robe.s v.ith their '•i:ar{) and .‘'h.di'i,- 
ilutin".s are very heautifidly executed, 'rivy v. ert; pr(i!)ali!;. 
onet; cmbelii.^-hed with jev.eK, the pupil'- of Ih'- e;. f- tori--i .lin;; 
of precious .‘-tones-, and the v.hole (i"i:re-. h' in" coiiajo d irs 
exact imitation of life. 

'i'he fii:jure on the extreme left is .sairl to be that of the I.in:;, 
tvho is v/onderfulJv preserved con-hlcriri" hi-- erca! nntir-uil;-. 
'Ih'- .statue is ten feet hi"h. aiif! must ha', e Ioo!:e'’I \ery ini- 
posifi" in its /jri"inal .state, tin- j‘-'.'.rll‘ d tolhir-- h- in" I'ili, an'l 
their pearl-- and j.fems coloured atul poli-'ln d ; e; en n-c.' tia 
fo.'ituro ;’.ear a pleasant e.vpr«-sion. 

The hall v.here tla-'e fi"ur«‘s v.ere uriearth'fl v-a-- firohahh, 
built .specially for tiieir reception, ft is • fo -e to ilfir pre-' at 
position, and” it.s thrc.'liold is marhed bj. a plain moon- tone, 
ly !-’ Within a few yards of the statues si;, nd- a *.cry f.tc ■l.'di 
' entfraved in old .Sinhalese characters. 'Ibis .seini' to li.-c, e 

ffjrrned part of the v.all at the sjfle r,f the po.'< h of tlc^ hall, 
and it is .still erect between l\v/> of the ori"in.il pdl.'ir-, h- u. ; 
vi-rv' Hrmlv Hvc'/l I' I !.«• rri *. « <1 II* »• 
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Its ]iu>cnl :in m:iy In* sefii in plate iTiy, is a Aniiriidlinpuni 

sliain'Ie'-'- inmind (•nvei«'il with trees sprtini; trom stray seetls; 
blit beneath tlmse trees are the millions of bricks wliieh were 
••ari'fiilly anil lelii^ioiisly laid two tlunisand years aijo. 

The lower part of the bell has been restored to some extent 
by pious jiili^rinis wlio have from time to time expended con- 
siderable Slims of money upon it; but the race that rniild 
make these iinineiise shrines what they once were lias 
vanished, and with it the conditions whieb rendered such works 
possible. 

The principal ornaments of the tla!:aha were the idiapels or 
altars at the four cardinal jioints. All these are in a very 
ruinous condition, jiortions of the friezes carved in cpiaint 
designs beiitj; strewn about, as also are railintis, mouldings, 
brackets, vases, aitd sculptures of various kinds. One of these 
strueiures, howeier, has liei'ii restoreil as far as |)ossible from 
the Ir.-i^’iiieiils found lying about at the time of its excavation 
There are traces here ;ind there of enamel and colour, 
espeeirilly upon the ligiire subjects, and it is supposed from 
this that the whole surface of the altars was covered with 
that wonderfully dur.'ible white cliimam, and that they were 
made attractive to the native eye by the gaudy colouring of 
the figures and cornices. 

In addition to the interesting architectural features of the 
shrine tlii-n* are numerous inscriptions in old .Sinhalese charac- 
ters, relating to grants of land and other matters connected 
with the 

Mach ol several succeeding kings added something to the 
decoration, and erci’ted more Iniildings in the precinct's of the 
great shrine. It is recorded of King llatiya Tissa, who reigned 
between ii) 11. c. and ij A.n. , and wliose statue near the i/ngubii 
We h;i\e :dre;i<ly noticed, that on one iK-casion he festooned the 
with jessamine from pedestal to jjinnacle; and on 
another he Uter.'dly buried it in a heap of flowers, which he 
Ivi'iit w.atered by me;ins of machinery constructed for the pur- 
I>ose. .\nother king is saiti to have placed a diamond hoop 
111)011 the sjiire. 

(ireat we;ilth was lavished on the structure for many years 
after its erection. In later times, when the enemies of 
Huddhisin obt.'iined possession of the city, the great dugn/in 
suffered severely ; on many occasions it was partially destroyed, 
and again restored when the power of the .Sinhalese was 
temporarily in the ascimdant. The last .attempt to destroy it 
IS said to luive taken place in the thirteenth century. 

After our somewhat protracted examination of the Ruanwcli, V'Af rtii/is ami 
We jiass from its precincts into one of the open stretches of 
park-like land that have been reclaimed from forest and jungle. 

1 he gardens that were once an especially beautiful feature of 
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Anuradhipura tilf .'irK-icTil fity Were l)Ut :i frw yc;ir.s oMTijro-.’. II with trif'-, 
.'ind fjf.-iisi; thicket IkuI veileil every ve>ti.i,'e nf Ijrii-k and stici*-. 
Rfcr-cnt elearintrs have, hciwever, di'-eUmed miiiiherle'.'i remaifi-. 
which form a unique- f<-ature in tlie land-.i-njn-, ChiNter-. n!' 
I)iilars with exqui.sitely earveil eajiital.s, a> perfect a-^ it lla;, 
had recently left tlie Itand-: of the >culf)tnr. ;i[)pcar inter'-ji'T'-c/! 
v.ith the j:jroup-> of trees that have been sparerl for picture-qiic 
'■fleet. Here and there numbers of carved monoliths are lyin;; 
prostrate, hearing evidence of wilful destruction. As v c 
wander throu"h one of tfu se cliarmin;^ ftlatU-s we are altr.-n ti-d 
especially by the t;roup of pillars illustrated in plat<“ ifK). In 
almost e\'ery instance of such j^roujis th*- ornamental v. inu's on 
the landini( at the top of the ste[)s are <-xposi (], althou!,’!i the 
Steps and mouldings of the bases are buried in eartli. in the 
illustration here tfiven it will be notici d that th'-se v. in:'-sfone-., 
covered with makara and scroll, \ie nith the carved cajiital-. in 
their esc-ellent fireservation ; the fabulous monster formint,' fli" 
upper portion and the lion on tlu- side are still perfect in eier*. 
fjarticular. 

It is probable that these buildings consisieil of an enfran'c 
hall and a shrine, that they were, in f.-e t. the imatje hou-e- o! 
the wihitrrx. 




170. A POKUNA 
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of water to admit of the structure being seen at any consider- Anurddhdpurd 
able depth, and some verbal description is therefore necessary. 

Tlie sides are built in projecting tiers of large granite blocks 
so planned as to form terraces all round the tank at various 
depths, the maximum depth being about twenty feet. Hand- 
some nights of steps descend to the terraces, some of them 
having carved scrolls on the wings. The bold mouldings of 
the parapet give an exceedingly fine effect to the sides. There 
are signs of rich carvings in many parts of the structure, but 
every portion is too mucli defaced to trace the designs. 

There is something very weird about these remnants of 
ancient luxury hidden in the lonely forest. In the dry season 
of the year, when the ruined terraces of the Kuttam-pokuna can 
be seen to the depth of sixteen feet, this scene is one of the 
most impressive in .Anuradhapuni. 

We cannot help rctlecting, too, that the famous baths of 
the Roman emperors were constructed contemporaneously with 
these, and that while those of Caracalla and Diocletian, being 
built of brick, have crumbled now beyond repair, the pic- 
turesque and elegant baths of Dutthagamini, with their 
beautiful terraces and stairways of granite, can with little 
trouble be restored to their pristine condition. 

It is impossible to arrive at the exact purpose of the various 
forms of baths found .at .Anunldhapura. Some were doubtless 
attached to the monasteries and used exclusively for ceremonial 
ablutions; some were private baths of the royal family; others 
were possibly for public use, and manj’ served as receptacles of 
the drinking water of the inhabitants. All of them were fed 
from artificial lakes outside the city. 

^^'c have already referred to the usurpation of the throne Kin/; 
of Ceylon by the Tamil invader, Elara, and to the combat with 
Dutthagamini, which resulted in the defeat and death of the Abhayagiriya 
usurper. Strange as it may appear, the victor, who had merely 
regained his birthright, was constrained to make atonement 
for bloodshed as well as the natural thank-offering for his 
victory, and to this we owe the building of the great monastery 
of the Brazen Palace and the Ruanwcli dagaba. We find a 
curious repetition of history in the occurrences that took place 
about thirty years after his death, when the old enemy again 
got the upper hand. The king, Walagambahu, was deposed, 
and the usurper, Pulahatta, assumed the sovereignty. Fifteen 
more years of alien rule ensued, during which no less than 
four of the usurpers were murdered by their successor, until 
'valagambahu vanquished the fifth, Dathiya. He then pro- 
ceeded to raise a monastery and shrine that should eclipse in 
magnitude those constructed bj' Dutthagamini under similar 
circumstances. 
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Anuradhapurn J'lic buildings of the monastery have vai\’ished, save oi\K 
the boundary walls and the stumps of its pillars, wliieh are 
found ill larf^e numbers; but the Abhayaijiriya (I’late 

lyj), of its Uind the j^reatest monument in the world, has defied 
all the forces of destnictiem, iioth of man and nature, and 
althouirh abandoned for many centuries, durini,' wliieii it le* 
ceived its vesture of forest, there is stiff a very farge proportion 
of the orifiinal buifditvjr left. Tfie native annals i;ive as tin- 
measurement of the .Abh.ayaijiriya a lieii;lit of four liundred and 
Jive feet, or fifty feet hiirhcr than .St. f’aul's ('.•ithedr.-d, with 
three hundred and sixty feet as the diameler of the dome. The 
heif,'ht is now q-rcatly reduced, but the base covers about eieht 
acres, and sulliriently attests the ^•normous si/e of its snjier- 
structurc. The lower part of the rlome is buried under the 
tichris of briehs which must have been hurled from above in 
infidel attempts at destruction. Reneath this mass the remains 
of the numerous edifices, altars, .•mtl statues, which surroumle/l 
the diianhn, are for the most part concealed, but excavations at 
v.'irious jieriods have disclosed some ruins of considerable in- 
terest, not:d)ly the altars at the four carrlinal points, oni’ of 
which is visible in our illustration tl’late 17-’). 'I'liese altars 
:ire very simil.'ir to those of the Ruanweli but mm h 

larj'cr and more ehiborsite in detail, bein^' about fifty feet in 
breadth. .Many of the r-arvinrjs are in rernaricalile pres*Tvation 
consideriu}' their vast ape and the perils they have experiem ed. 

'I'he next fjroup of ruins to whiidi we come behnu; to th" 
third century, when Maha Sen, on the rec;ml:ition of his le ri s_\ , 
built another enormous diii;iiba and a series of smaller relii;ioie. 
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roiivtiuii a iii'.M) ilii- ^j/|. of l|)*>vvii)s «n t'nvrnliy ; lliry wnitid 
nnr an nidinaiy railway innin-l iwrniy iniirs Iniij;, nr fnrin a 
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mi.s;ij)pli:viti»)ij r»f l:ib<nir <jfi tJicni ;irr- li/irrlly ntifdiiri'- 

even in tiic instnnrc of the I’yrainitls of 

In riosi; pr<j\'tmitv to th<- j^rcrit Jetanan.'iniinrt ihr^itlut an- 
five buiklins's in one enflo.>.urL‘ measiirin*;- two biirulrcd ti-i! 
•'(jiiarc. In the centre stood the firineipal pavilion, tla- ruili^ "1 
which arc shown in plate 174, At the four corners of the 
i-nclosurc were the snbsitliary edillces, now only traceable ii\ 
a few stone pillars that mark the site; of cai h. Only so inte b 
ol the central pavilion :is is seen in this plate has been e\- 
eavated, hiit it siifliees to show sonn- i-xqiiisitc car\inc ami to 
^ivc some idea «)f the iinportance of thi- hiiildini;. 'I'be haiid- 
some stylobate measures sixty-two by forty-two feet, ami bad 
a iieautifnlly moulded base of fmely-wrouiilit i^ranite. I i«- 
superstructure has entirelv disappeared. 'I'lie Hi‘:ht of steje, a! 
the entrance needs very few words r>f deseri[)tion, as it 1 ati b-- 
seen in «iur illustration (Plate ly-fj. 'i'he landin',' is a fine 
monolith thirt<-en feet lonij and eiclil wicb’. f)n eiiiier sitle ol 
the lamlino i-, a yrotescjue fiiture. ,\ copine skirts tin- latidluL,' 
on each side, ami terminates in a rectam^ular bio 1: orn.'iinentt d 
with a j)anel containint; a seaUfI Iif)n be.autifnlly car\ed in bis;!i 
r<dief. 'I’his is one of the best piei-es of si-nlplnre e.'e shall tiiecf 
with. 'I'he strenyth of the l»-ast is well broui,'ht out, while ilie 
uplifted paw and tin* lofil: of dcfititice :ire most sui,'i;cstiv e. Iln* 




174. MOONSTONE AND STEPS. 
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decoration of these handsome steps, but they have entirely 
disappeared. The dvarpal stones which face one another on the 
landing arc not so well preserved as the steps, owing to their 
being exposed while the lower portion of the structure was 
buried. 

The forest is everywhere teeming with ruins awaiting dis- 
covery and excavation. Sometimes the only sign of an impor- 
tant edifice is a single pillar or group of pillars standing above 
the ground, or perhaps a portion of some stairway which has 
not yet become entirely hidden by earth. A few years ago 
Mr. S. M. Burrows discovered the most perfect door-guardians 
and (light of steps yet unearthed b}' a very slight indication of 
the kind referred to. These form the subject of our illustra- 
tion, plate 175. 1 quote Mr. Burrows’s own words in refer- 

ence to them from his Archa;ological report: “ The extreme tip 
of what appeared to be a ‘ dorapaluwa ’ (door-guardian stone), 
and some fine pillars at a little distance from it, invited excava- 
tion. The result was highly satisfactory. A vihara of the 
first class, measuring about eighty feet by sixty, was gradually 
unearthed, with perhaps the finest flight of stone steps in the 
ruins. The ‘ moonstone,’ though verj’ large, presents the lotus 
only, without the usual concentric circles of animal figures; 
but one at least of the door-guardian stones, standing over five 
feet high, is unrivalled in excellence of preservation and delicacy 
of finish. Every detail, both of the central figure and its two 
attendants, stands out as clear and perfect as when it was first 
carved; for the stone had fallen head downwards, and was 
buried under seven or eight feet of earth.” 

We have already referred to Kitsiri Maiwan I., who finished 
the great Jetawanarama begun by his father, Maha Sen. In 
the ninth year of his reign, a.d. 31 i, the famous tooth-relic of 
Buddha was brought to Ceylon by a princess who in time of 
war is said to have fled to Ceylon for safety with the tooth con- 
cealed in the colls of her hair. The Dalada Maligawa, or 
Temple of the Tooth, was then built for its reception within 
the Thuparama enclosure. The ruins of this famous temple 
are well worthy of inspection. The building appears to have 
consisted of an entrance hall, an ante-chamber, and a relic- 
chamber. Our illustration shows the moulded jambs and lintel 
of the entrance to the ante-chamber still in situ. The prin- 
^*P^1 chamber is interesting for its curiously carved pillars, 
the heads of which are worked into a design often supposed to 
represent the sacred tooth. At the principal entrance there is 
a handsome flight of stone steps, at the foot of which is a richly 
sculptured moonstone and a dvarpal on either side. The origin 
of the Perahara festivals, still held annually at Kandy, dates 
from the ereetion of this temple from which the tooth was upon 
festival occasions borne through the streets of Anurddhdpurd on 
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over the Paumbcn Cliaiinel, between the mainland and the Northern 
Indian-owned island of Rameswaram (famous all over the 
East for its sacred Hindu temple), across which a railway line 
already stretches to Dhanishkodi on its eastern end. By these 
important works India and Ceylon will be brought within some 
twenty miles of one another by rail, the intervening gap being 
for the present “ bridged ” by a comfortable ferry service in 
assured smooth water, as the boats will proceed “ northabout ” 
or “ southaboul ” of the “ Adam’s Bridge ” (i.c. the series of 
shoals and islets between Rameswaram and Mannar Islands) 
according to the season, be it north-east or south-west mon- 
soon. It is possible that this intervening space of twent}’ 
miles may one day be crossed b)' embankments and bridges, 
as there are no insurmountable engineering dilliculties in the 
way. The Cc}’lon Railway purposes running carriages 
of the most modern type on this service, including sleeping 
and refreshment saloons, and ere a couple of years have passed 
a much more comfortable route for travellers between India and 
Ceylon will have been provided than the present dreaded sea 
route between Tuticorin and Colombo. 

The Giant’s Tank, which is thirty-five miles from 
Madawachchi, is one of the most stupendous of the ancient 
irrigation works in the island, having a retaining bund three 
hundred feet broad, which originally extended for fifteen miles. 

There is a rest-house at the tank, as also at the village of 
Madawachchi. 



ancient spill by which the overflow of a river is diverted to the giant’s tank. 

(Phot^grafh by Owtn ff, JHentnatt, Psf.J 
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Northern 

Line 

\a\ unij-a 


\'avi-niv.\ (mni. — 1 - pon nc.iriii^ \';i\ v.i- :irr!\r 

in llic Xortiicrn Provinre. the part of (jeyliMi wlii. li has lor 
centuries been known as the Wanni, cotuftrisiri'; that [iorti'>n 
of the island which lies between Jaffna in the north, Mannar on 
the west coast, and Trincomalee tm the east; altuLretlicr al)<>;i! 
2/yx) square miles. The country is ^enerallv llat and n>v»r<>! 
with thick forest and jungle, save where masse-, of black ne !. 
rear their gaunt heads above the foliage. Xeverthelc-,-, lari- 
and there a few hills lend a welcome relief to the monoton\. .1- 
flo here the Madukanda range, which forms a bacl.gronnd i>! 
beauty to the \’avuniya tank. I'or nine months of the \car. 
January to September, it is the driest part of the islami, and 
f ultivation di-pends on the numerf)us irrig.'ition tanks. Only 
one perennial fresh water lake exists in tlie whole province, and 
this is said to b«- p.'trlly artificial. The rivers flow rtnly dnrin:; 
the r.'iins from October to December; ;it tiilier times tin;, arc 
mere beds of flry sand. 

The inhabitants are mostly Tamils, with a sfjrinldlng <>f 
.Sinhalese and Moornitm. 'I'heir cr)nfiition is very low in tin 
social scale. The villages consist of a few encloscfl plots or 
eojirtyards, each containing several rude huts built with mud 
walls of about four feet high anti a single door, to enter whi-h 
it is neiessary to stoop very low. 'I'hcre are no window and 
amid tin- serni-flarkness of the interior tin- f.tmily re- liin up >'i 
the mud floor or at best ujion mats, tin- whole dw elhng h* i-i;: 
inno-eiit of furniture, l-’oofl consisting of hnrrakan (a 1 ind i'! 
jnillet), or paddy, is la-pt in a rci ept.-i' lc i tmsirucicd with . 
intcrl;ic«d in basla t f.ishion and coated with mud. 
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rcinnatU of conquerors who knew not how to colonise, and Northern 
their indolence is due not so much to mere habit as to their 
physical degeneration. 

The people of the W'anni were doubtless in a more flourish- iheU’anni 
ing condition before the invasion of the European, when they 
had their chieftains, the vassals of the Tamil rajahs, who held 
court at Jaffna. Their impoverishment probably began when 
the Portuguese took Jaffna and relentlessly exacted tribute from 
them by force of arms. The Dutch followed with further 
devastation in their train, but still failed in the task of subjuga- 
tion. In these continued struggles Irrigation works were 
neglected, agriculture was abandoned, a general decay set in, 
and jungle crept over the land. As time went on the wild 
and dangerous denizens of the forest increased enormously at 
the expense of man, who retreated to any place that promised 
security, till at length, when the British took possession, the 
first efforts in the direction of amelioration took the form of 
the destruction of the elephants and leopards. 

But it must not be supposed that there is no prospect of 
improvement in the condition of the poor villager in this un- 
fruitful part of the country. His lot is a difficult problem to 
the Government, but is nevertheless its constant care. It is as 
necessary to provide means as to inculcate the lessons of self- 
help, and both are being done. The Hon. Mr. J. P. Lewis, 
who was in charge of the Northern Province for a considerable 
time, says; “With all their faults the Vanni people are an 
easy people to deal with, and one cannot help liking them. 

They are hospitable and not disobliging. Some of their ideas 
are very primitive. Government, as represented by the 
Assistant .\gent, is all-powerful, and they go with their com- 
plaints to him on everv conceivable subject.’’ 

There is game of all kinds, large and small, throughout this Came 
province, but not so abundant as half a century ago. It is, 
however, a somewhat difficult country for the sportsman. 
Elephants in small numbers inhabit all parts. Deer, pig, 
bears, and leopards are not easily bagged, owing to the 
widespread density of the forests and jungle. The natives 
shoot large game to a great extent at night from ambushes 
in the vicinity of water holes, an excellent means of ridding 
themselves of bears by whom they are liable to be attacked, 
and of leopards who destroy their cattle ; but unfortunately 
the slaughter is extended to other game, with the result 
that it is fast disappearing. The birds that are plentiful 
include pigeons, hawks, partridge, quail, egret, hornbill, teal, 
flamingos, and peafowl. Crocodiles are large and very 
numerous in the tanks and lagoons, often wandering' far from 
the water in search of food, and sometimes satisfying their 
hunger with human flesh. 
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I’allai (176m. 54c.). — In approaching Pallai \vc become 
aware that the whole character of the country and its in- 
habitants have suddenly changed. Orderly cultivation takes 
the place of jungle and forest, and a large, healthy and in- 
dustrious population succeeds to the indolent and degenerate 
peasantry who have aroused our pity during our journey 
through their poverty-stricken districts. Pallai has a popula- 
tion of live thousand, ten Roman Catholic churches, and one 
of the Church Missionary Society; curiously the latter institu- 
tion has seven schools to three of the Roman Catholics. The 
coconut is again seen flourishing here, and the large extent of 
its cultivation is evidenced in the railway freight of copra, 
240 tons being despatched to Colombo alone during the month 
of my visit. Pottery is also amongst the manufactures. 

Kodikamam (185m. 77c.). — ^This station serves the important 
town of Point Pedro, ten miles distant and the northernmost 
port in Ceylon. There is a daily coach service between the 
two places. 

Point Pedro is almost the extreme northern point of Ceylon. 
It cannot boast of a harbour, but the coral reef which guards the 
shore affords shelter and a safe anchorage. The little town is 
neat and trim. We notice at once that care is bestowed on 
the upkeep of roads, bungalows, and gardens, betokening the 
presence of an industrious population. It derives its import- 
ance from the circumstance that the town of Jaffna, on the 
western side of the peninsula, can never be approached by 
ships within some miles, owing to the way in which the water 
shoals towards the coast, while in the south-west monsoon 
ships of eight or ten feet draft cannot come near enough to 
receive and discharge cargo at this port. At such a time Point 
Pedro and Kankesanturai, although open roadsteads, are in- 
valuable anchorages. 

Chav.akachcheri (igom. 41c.). — .As we approach this town 
the surprising neatness of garden culture attracts our attention. 
The villages are numerous, and disclose a closely-packed popu- 
lation, and the roads everywhere are in perfect condition. 
Large erroves of the palmyra palm take the place of the coco- 
nut which flourishes further south. Tons of eggs are amongst 
the articles of food constantly despatched to Colombo, the 
railway having opened up the distant markets to the industrious 
Tamils, with the effect of raising prices locally, but at the same 
time contributing considerably to the rvealth of the poultry 
farmer. The Americans have chosen Jaffna as a field for 
missionary effort, and two of their churches are in this village, 
the population of which is 3,500. 

Navatkuli (ig5m. 71c.). — Navatkuli possesses similar 
characteristics to those of the preceding station, from which 
it is but five miles distant. 
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tt)I):icc<) jjrnwii fur tljr local and Indian niarlcft already sufliccs, 
and the line and flelirate cjiialiltes required in the more distant 
markets demand jiatient and rarefiil experiment. In this, 
however, the tinvernment will lend its seientifie aid throug-h 
th( agency of the Department of llotany and .Agriculture. 
Irrigation, in which the native cultivator cannot easily lake 
the initiative, except in the hill country, has perhaps more 
than anything else restr.'iined the Jafinese. On the peninsula 
it is an e.isy m.itter, licc.-iuse an unlimited supply of water is 
ohtainahle Irom never-failing wells. 

*rhe irrigation of the tohacc<» fields, as well as that of the 
extensive fruit :ind llower gardens which everywhere ahound, 
is primitive ;md pecidiar. \\'ater is ohtained exclusively from 
the Wells, and it is raisetl after sunset hy lahourers in the 
folk)wing manner;— 'rite well sweep, a horizontal lever in the 
form of :i log c)f wood about fifteen feet long, is so attached to 
a high post that it will act like the see-saw beloved of village 
children in liurojte; a w(*ven basket of palmyra leaves is at- 
tached to the end of the lever over the well. A couple of coolies 
then play see-saw by w.-dking to and fro on the log, making the 
basket descend anci return a.gain full of water i)y this useful 
kiml of sentry-go. 'I'bous.aiuls r»f coolies draw water during 
the night, ami others distribute it over the fields and gardens. 
Sometimes one cooly is stdiicient for the lever. Another 
lahnurer, generally ;i wom.'in, stands near and directs the 
basket in its ascent, and empties it into the necessary channel 
by which it is conducted to the plants. 

'Vc are amazed no less at the orderly and neat cultivation 
than jit its variety. Hvery kind of " curry-stuff ” seems lo 
grow in Jaffna, which also produces the best fruits of the island. 
A large export tr;ide is done in them, which is paid for by the 
importation <if rice. Dry grains arc easily grown ; but rice, 
which rcfpiires much water, is unsuited to the soil and climate, 
and is therefore not much cultivated on the peninsula. 

_ 1 he fields arc fenced in by palings formed of the middle 
ribs of palmyr.a leaves, or by such plants as aloes and cactus, 
which effectually keep out intruders. In no other part of 
Ceylon will the visitor sec such fine crops of brinjals, chillies, 
ginger, gourds, melons, yams, sweet potatoes, and arrowroot. 

*I here is no town in Ceylon which still bears on its features 
the impress of the Dutch occupation so completely as does 
Jaffna. This is doubtless owing to the architecture of its most 
prominent buildings — the Fort and the bungalows. The Fort 
IS built^of coral, and shows no sign of decay at the present day. 
Some idea of the masonry can be gathered from our little 
picture (Plate i8i). Within its enclosure are several fine 
imildings : a massive church in the form of a Greek cross, the 
yucen’s House, occupied by the Governor of the colony' upon 
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CiU NAKAM (jo'im. 141*.).- -C’luiiKik.'iin is tin- ;i> vt-tric 

l)ct\vcen tlic town of Jiiffna and the tiTniiniis of tin- raiiv. ai i.-; 
tJic nortlicrn .slmrc. 'rficro is no a('r«)inmodation for tln' \i''!t.>'. 
win) u ill nicrcly pass fiiroiii^h c)n liis trip to Kania •.antnr.!!. 
|{(■twt■(■n Jaffna :ind this plait- may In- stt-n in it- L;rrati-’ 
variety anrl profusion every species of ayriciiltiire uilli v lii it 
tile 'iamil lias enridied the peninsula. 

Kanktsantcrai (21 im. iSc.). — Kankesantiir.ii is t!i> 
northern terminus. Here the visitor will (ind cinnlnrfa'i!!' 
rjuarters and an invii^oratinj,' sea liree/e at tin- re-.t-li'iiisi . 
'i'lie cliief features of tlie quiet little fiort to-day are the liidit- 
house and the remains of the old fort that has lieeti l.islm! 
hy the surf for four ecntiirics. 

.•\s we dwell upon the striking scenes that the little peitiii iil 1 
has afforded us, and contrast them in our minds v. ith the v iM 
and uncultivated lands which we have seen further smitli, v > 
cannot resist the conclusion that the possession of ei oiiDaii 
qualities is, after all, to he preferred to scenery. 





CHAPTER X 


THE KELANI VALLEY 

Where in olden times the Kandyan kings were wont to 
descend from their mountain fastnesses and give battle to the 
European invader a narrow-gauge railway now creeps along 
a romantic and beautiful valley. In those days travelling 
facilities were limited to jungle paths and dug-out ferry boats ; 
cultivation was sparse but nature was bountiful, and among 
her many gifts was the wild cinnamon which aroused the 
greed and avarice of the foreigner. For this he fought, and 
it was here in the valley of the Kelani that the greatest 
struggles with the Kandyans took place. The country between 
Colombo and Yatiyantota is full of historical associations, and 
many legends lend their quota of interest to the rugged land- 
scape. But the charms of romance have now yielded to the 
demand of commerce. Where a few years ago the life and 
occupations of the people were absolutely primitive and tillage 
was limited to native methods, there are now thirty thousand 
acres of tea, ten thousand of rubber and a railway. 

In spite of this great extension of the area of cultivation 
and of means of transport, the attractions of scenery and the 
quaintness of native customs are very little diminished, and 
^e tourist or visitor will not have seen all the best part of 
Ceylon until he has made the acquaintance of this famous 
district. Even the soldiers who were engaged in fierce warfare 
with the Kandyans, and who experienced all the trials and 
hindrances of marching in a tropical country without roads, 
were enchanted by the singular beauty of the country and 
desOTbed it in their journals in terms of glowing enthusiasm. 

1 , ® fascinating landscape of undulating lowlands and 

lo\ ely river views is there, but the modern traveller finds not 
only excellent roads, but always a courteous, gentle and con- 
tented population. In no other district of Ceylon is Sinhalese 
rural life more full of interest. The primitive methods of the 
natives in the manufacture of quaint pottery, their curious 
sjstem of agriculture and the peculiar phases of their social 
j ' *^ot less interesting than the beautiful country in which 
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Our view No. 185 is taken from the grounds of the rest- 
house which occupy the site of the old fort built by the 
Portuguese about three centuries ago. The stone seats observ- 
able in our picture bear inscriptions recording the visits of 
members of the British royal family. King Edward VII. was 
here in 1876. In 1870 Hanwella was visited by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and in 1882 by His Majesty King George V. and 
the late Prince Victor. Trees planted by all the Princes will 
be seen flourishing in the grounds. 

The up-river view (Plate 185) is particularly beautiful in 
the early morning when the Adam’s Peak range of mountains 
is visible in the background; the broad silvery stream narrow- 
ing in. distant perspective, the rich borders of foliage that 
clothe the lofty and receding banks, the foreground clad with 
verdure and flowers, and the blue haze of distant mountains 
over all make up a picture that does not easily fade from 
memory, but which no photograph can adequately represent. 

KELANI VALLEY LINE ITINERARY 

The railway itinerary from Colombo to Yatiyantota begins at 
Maradana Junction. The line upon leaving Colombo runs 
south until the first station. Cotta Road (2m. 20c.) is reached. 
This is a small suburban station within municipal limits. 

After leaving Cotta Road the line traverses the Ridgeway 
golf links (said to be the best low country links in the East) 
to Nugegoda. 

Nugegoda (5m. S2C.). — Nugegoda is in the centre of a 
cluster of well-populated villages of which the once famous 
principality of Cotta is the chief. The road scenery in the 
neighbourhood is very charming as may be gathered from our 
plate i8g. Although Cotta was the seat of kings in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the whole country was 
subdivided into petty states, there are no remains of historical 
interest to detain the visitor. The chief institutions in the 
district are the missionary and educational establishments of 
the Church Missionary Society, which date from the year 1818. 

The manufactures consist of pottery and pillow-lace, which 
the villagers may be seen making in the shade of their palm- 
thatched verandahs. Both may be purchased at surprisingly 
small prices (Plate 1S6). 

The agricultural products are cinnamon, the various palms 
and garden vegetables, tons of which are sent by rail to the 
Colombo markets. 

Paxxipitiya (lom. 49c.). — Pannipitiya offers no special 
to the visitor. It is a purely Sinhalese village of 
about eight hundred inhabitants, whose occupations chiefly 
consist in the cultivation of the betel, cinnamon and oranges. 
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turning to red when seasoned. It is harder than mahogany, 
which it somewhat resembles. 

Waga (27m. 480.). — From Padukka to Waga the course of 
the railway line is north and approaches to within four miles of 
Hanwclla. Thus it will be noticed that the traveller who 
wishes to visit Hanwclla without the expense of motor car or 
other conveyance from Colombo, can travel by rail to Waga 
and thence to Hanwclla by hackery (Plate 1S9), which will cost 
about twenty-five cents or fourpence a mile. 

.‘\t Hanwclla will be found the comfortable rest-house 
already described, where the artist or naturalist will be 
tempted to prolong his stay. Upon leaving Hanwclla the 
route mav be varied by driving to Kosgama station instead 
of back to Waga, the distance being about the same. We 
have now reached the outskirts of the Kelani Valley tea 
plantations, and tea has to be added to the list of local 
products, although areca nuts provide most of the freight 
despatched from Waga station. 

Apart from the beautiful scenery and historical associations 
of Hanwclla, the traveller will be well rewarded for a trip 
to Waga by the lovel)’ prospect of the Labugama Lake, from 
which Colombo derives its water supply. Here in silence and 
solitude lies an expanse of water artificially dammed, but with 
such a glorious settin^f that it is unsurpassed for picturesque- 
ness in the rest of this beautiful country. Around the basin, 
which is situated 360 feet above sea level, are rugged hills 
rising to upwards of 1,000 feet and exhibiting the greatest 
variety of tropical flora, planted by the hand of nature herself. 
The catchment area of 2,400 acres is intersected by many 
streams, which flow from the hills over boulder-strewn beds 
bringing pure supplies to the reser\'oir. The marginal sward, 
like the gold slip of a picture frame, has its pleasing effect at 
the edge of the still waters, in which are mirrored the graceful 
shapes evolved from the mists of a vapour-laden sky. Beauti- 
ful cloud-effects are seldom absent, for it is a locality which 
attracts and then disperses them. The rainfall is indeed 
heavy and frequent, amounting to i6o_ inches in a year, or 
nearly double that of Colombo. The visitor should therefore 
be prepared accordingly. 

Before the Kelani Valley was exploited for agricultural 
purposes, the locality around Labugama was famous for 
elephant hunting and shooting. A kraal was constructed here 
in 1SS2 In honour of die visit of His Majesty the King and the 
late Prince Victor, and a large number of elephants were 
caught. 

PuwAKPiTiYA ( 34 m. 43C-). — At Puwakpitiya we reach the 
tea cultivation. This station serves the estates of Penrith, 
Elston, Glencorse, Ernan, Ferriby and Northumberland. 
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II'KJJ Ilf Iji j'ii.i) JiKl.'i. K.iIll.ipIlJ.l 5s ijx’ I'l ntrc llu; Krlnn) Vnllcy 

:;i i!;n) jii; i::iJi:'-lsy, v.Jiiih is iiiltjily in f>:i!i\i; li.iinls. n<’rr 

'.ii t .lii iili'.iiin .m 5nli» Jlu; nn lb'uJ'. \iy whirh ttntnnpurn 

:!!!• )riii!< !) iii.iMiji'. «•! ilir .ixr Jisiiiijjhl l<» riiflu. i.<-.i. 

i;;!i!i ! i.iit ini l;r i];c- i;i :n-. V.1II snMU" tl.iy ;i(l(>iii future; 

i;i ill : . i!!<'!)s I'l tile v> r.iflJu'. "I hr ih'-iiivt-jy tif tlif'-e; pri'i'intis 

•!i-!;i'. i'- .111 tuii I .I' iUi; :-i>ii!ic i*f ««»i)sn!<s;ili)c ViC’iiIih. 'llu: 

:r' ••'•t-'h:;:;' t I I’Uics upon .1 :;ipph 5 ir, with the pussihli; tfvtill 

;h..t .1 tillin' .i!;iS pii'.iii'h. Iti'Ut ihr •‘•De'ts III till' Kujtili ill :i 
lir i.iiit I.iiiil j'. it .lU'-ii 1 «i if til thf* ; lull Ilf wriilth ill I fyliiii, 

In;! ■ ;i \.ihi,i!i!r liiui'* tiir few tiiiil f;ir Iii't‘'iri'ii. ( irmiiiii' 

’-:i’!.i ■■ til'll' .iii: ill .il'iiiui.iiii <■, hut thi*'i' lli.it iiic tl.'iv. h-ss ;uiil 
1.) ..j ;':iiM 1! tint i-.ti' till- pij.'i". Ilf thr iiuhi'-try. 

!)mi)iiw]i% pj.'iii. ' 1 trliiiiv. i!;i {•. mu ti>iui<!i'(l hy iii.'iuy urliiDniin 

l.:!i;i' ti ;i c-t.iti'., v.hi'h .'itpply ;i |•^>u•■lIh■|;lh)l• ti.'ili'u' to the 
I .lii'.*. .i\ . J\iil>lii r I tiltn iitiiiii 1'. «iu the iiiiii'.isc Ill'll:. 'flu; 

httii' tii'.'.ii lii .il'niit thin: ipuiitris iif ;i luilr fimii the t.'iilwiiy 
‘^t.’itii'ii, .'tuil ii>!i!:ii;is iihulit uitir lillllilrril illh.'ihit.'iuts, ui.'lily 
u! till ill hi 111;; c'-tiilc ri'uhi".. 

KM!\V..lM.tl A (•J.slll- .51 K;tt;iW';uli'lI:i St.'ltlou is out' Illilf KBrnunnclln 
lii'iii till' vill,'i:;i; Ilf Kiii.iv. iiiifll.'i .'iiiil txvii mill's from Ku.'iiiwclhi, 
wliii'li tiij.'i'thrr h.'iM' .'I pcpiil.'iliiiu of .•ihmit 1,5110. Some of 
till- mii't lir.'itttiftil 'niii-iy ill (Vxluu is to In; found heic. 'f lu* 
riiri vii'v.'s nil' pi ihups iini'ipuilli d, I'spri'i.'illy thiit from K;ir;i- 
w.'iiirllii h;id;;i' (I’l.'ite to'ij. '1 lii'ii' uri' plriity of hei.iflits from 
wliii h to xiciv tin; ihii'isirn d I'h.'ii.'ii'tcr of tin* I'oiiiitry. Immense 
pi ipi'iiilii'iihir Irilj.'es of nulls rise fiom the forest, reuriuti 
till ir s{ii]icik]oiis he.'ids nhoxe the tln'elcets of jiiilm .'iiid hnmhoo. 

I'Im.'U tiles, ; joilis Ilf i;r;initi' wliieh iipjie.'ir in pi.'int musses 
.'ill over the forests hy disinteijration supply iioiirishnieiit 
for the luxiiii.'int veyctiition with wliieh they .-ire covered 
(I’liite iifi.i). 'llu; rew.'ird of htimaii lahonr is .'i|)parent in the 
tea and riihher estates now noiirishiiii; where onee the lands 
lay in utter devastation as a result of the native wars with 
the I’ortuijnese anil Diiteli, the roiiiitry here heiiu; the farthest 
point to which the invaders managed to penetrate. 

At Ktianwella the rest-lnnise and its (grounds, which are 
on the site of a ruined fort, are in themselves full of interest, 
and will he found so conducive to comfort as to make the 
visitor wlio i.s not pressed for time very loth to leave. A fine 
ari'hway, the entrance to tlic aiicienl fort, is still preserved, 
and forms an intcrestinpf feature in the gardens. 'I'lie site, 
eommaiufing as it diil the water communiration hetween 
Kandy and Colombo, was of great importance. Merc tlic 
Kandyans made more tlian one brave but ineffectual stand 
against the British troops in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. At this time the Kandyan king’s royal garden was 
occupied by British troops, and was thus described by 
I* 
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CHAITMR XI 


THI^ I.INH 

'I’lir. !;»'•! corijj'ir'rd 'n ildji iif !j;r fVylnn t tnvfrnrurni K.'iilw.ny 
)•. 5l)r l.iur (lir«*:n! v. Iitr)i rAJriuIs (rum 

jtiivlid!). «'n "hr li«r, in :i Tiurtlirrly clirrriinn 

for ffiurtrcn ;n)<! ;i ‘I In*. Jin** ‘.vill In* 

Itlflhrr r\!rnt!r(! S<» • rn'r* ijjr pi'pnlnt:*. Villrilp'*- f*f |I>'* V.r‘.l<TH 
.nsn! sljr impoM.'inl !ii*.\ij*. of <'hil;i*.v :iiul I’iill;il:int. I In* 
vi<.i!or i*. ti I'onniirndril jn tin- !-iiort trip to N'fjpittjlii* 

:ii I <ttinl of slu* i))Irrr*.iii}!; ■icix iv rii mutr ;ifiil tin* 
pi'inrf* »pn- fi*;iinfr*; of tlx- town i!*.«-If. 'I'lic fir*.! ‘■l;ilion 
rc;n‘hMi :iftrr Ir;ivini: tlir* jiinrtion of K:ii;:iin:i, wliii’h i*. only 
nitif* jnilr*: fjoin (.'oIkihI'o. is K.'irnt.'inn. 

K\vti\v\ (;jn. • This simion t-hirfly srrvrs tin* n;iti\t* 

;ii;ti>iiltnri‘.l, who is orviipicd in thr i ultiv.iiion of all ttianin-r 
of i,*ar<l»-n p!<><ln<T for tin* tn.'irlcrt of ('olonilm. At the* h(*j»in- 
nini: of the* fifth tnih* we rrarh a place of miirit j;ri*atcr 
importance - -Ja-cla. 

jA-iri.A (.pn. IOC.), 'fhere i*; a local tradition tliat in early 
times this (ilace was eiccnpieel hy Malays from Java, who eon- 
strncted a e:in:d (chi) and named the I<K-ality ja-ela, sitinifyint; 
their orii'in and achievement, h'or many centuries the district 
has heen famous for its cinnamon, wliii-h, whellier wild or 
cultivated, has heen fonml to possess a quality of distinetly 
Miperior aroma. There is an e'xeellent rest-house close to the 
station. 

.SiDfWA IsOAi) (7m. 7.Sc.). — This is merely a small sidinri 
where tiehets are issiieil for the eonvenienec of the inhabitants 
of oiitlyinp vill.'iKcs ton distant from other stations. It is 
.•ipproaehed hy I)andii;;amu\va hridjjc, which \vc illnstrale. 

Katcnavaki- (lom. .l.se.),is situated amidst well-watered 
fiehis and fjardens, where a tliiivinij and busy population de- 
vote themselves to a preat variety of tropical ciillurc and 
to whom the introduction of the railway is provinp a boon of 
considerable Importance. 

Niic.oMiio (i.|m. ^2c.). — Nepomho is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Ceylon, and is, moreover, favoured with 
perhaps the richest .soil, a property which .accounts for the 
inapnificent appearance of the vepetation throuphout the dis- 
trict. In this respect it is indeed unsurpassed anywhere in the 
island. Its products include many exotic fruits, originally 
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inirodiin-d fniin .Inv.-i niul tliu M:dny I’cniiiKidn, wliilc its in- 
tlii;oiu)us pliints an<l trees inehulc almost the whole flora 
of Ceylon, in the most heaniiftfl comhination tlial tlie vegetable 
kingdom is raj)ahle of exhil)iting, nr that tlie most fertile 
imagination van pictnre. livery reference to Negombo in the 
wide range, of literature tliat has been devoted to Ceylon since 
the arrival of liuropeans at the beginning of tite fifteenth 
eentiirv has noted tin’s fact with appreciation. After tlie 
eulogies of the Portuguese and the Duteii, Cordincr wrote 
in i.'sry: ‘‘Tlie J:ick, the. bread-fruit, tlic jamboo, and the 
eashew-tree. we;ive their spreading branches into an agreeable 
shade amidst tile stems of the areca ami cneonut. The black 
jiepper and betel jilants creep up the sides of the loft)' trunks; 
cinn.'imon and an immense variety of flowering shrubs fill the 
intermediate sp.'iees, .'iiul the mass of charming foliage is 
blended together with a tiegrec of richness that beggars the 
jiowiTs of tlescrijition. All the beautiful productions of the 
island are here concentr.'ited in one exuberant spot, and, as 
Ceylon has been termed the garden of India, this province 
m:iy he styled the herliarium of Ceylon.” Modern methods of 
culture have still further intensified the luxuriant aspect of the 
district ; and n<iw that the r.'iilway has rendered it so etisily 
.'ici'essible, its botanical tmirvels and its charmingly picturesque 
features will deservedly hecoine as familiar to the Kuropean 
traveller as those of Kalutara and dalle. The town has a 
population of 20,000 inhabitants, mostly Sinhalese. The 
liungalows, suggestive of Dutch influence in their architec- 
tural features, are neat and clean, and the whole place exhibits 
a well-kept appearance befitting the scat of an Assistant 
Government Agent who presides over the district. An im- 
portant item to the traveller is the capacious rest-house 
situated upon a walled embankment overlooking an extensive 
and beautiful lake (see Plate 202 ). Mere the traveller will 
find the necessaries of life, and such native delicacies and 
luxuries as unrivalled tropical gardens and fisheries can 
afford. Quaint craft will be seen sailing to and fro in front 
of this hostelry. In close proximity is the bridge observable 
in our picture of the water carriers (Plate 203), leading to the 
pretty island of Numnai Karsi, where salt may be seen oozing 
through the sand in suflicient quantity to be segregated for 
table use. The smaller island of Kutlai Duwe, famous for its 
auctions of fish, is also observable to the right. Sailing upon 
this charming lake is one of the pleasantest recreations of 
visitors. The quaint operations of the fislierfolk are an unfail- 
ing ntlraction to those who have never before seen them. 
The Dutch, during their occupation of the maritime provinces, 
applied their proverbial genius for the construction of water- 
ways in looping logctlicr the large saltwater lakes of 
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USEFUL INFORMATION FOR VISITORS 
TO CEYLON. 


CURRENCV. 

Rritish sovereigns are legal tender at the rate of for 15 rupees. 

The silver coins in use in Ceylon are Indian rupees and the decimal 
coinage of Cej’lon consisting of 50 cents (half rupee), 25 cents (quarter 
rupee), and 10 cents (one tenth of the rupee). 

The bronze coinage consists of five-cent, one-cent, half-cent, and 
quarter -cent pieces. 


BOAT HIRE IN THE HARBOUR OF COLOMBO. 

For Steam Launches, Boats and Canoes. 

Per Head. 

From landing jett)- to any vessel, or vice versa, or 
from one vessel to another within the Break- 
water 25 cents 

For the return journey 25 cents 

[In each case between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., 40 cents.] 

The above fares include one hour’s detention for boats and canoes. 

For every subsequent hour’s detention 40 cents between 6 a.m. and 
7 p.m., and 50 cents between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., per boat (not passenger). 
Two children under ten count as an adult ; children under two go free. 
Special agreement must be made for boats or canoes required for 
special service. 

s 

For Baggage. 

Chairs, hand-bags, or straps of rugs (with owner) Free 

,, „ ,, (without owner) 5 cents each 

Small packages (up to 33 in. by 19 in. by 18 in.) 10 to 15 cents 
Large boxes or cases 25 cents 

Disputes should be referred to the Jetty Sergeant, while gross im- 
position or incivility can be reported to the Master Attendant (Harbour 
Master), whose office is in the Custom House, and who in all matters 
connected with the wharf and the shipping acts as Police Magistrate, 
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Borella, 12 
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Canoes, Sinhalese, 6 
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Pettah, 32 
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Prince of Wales’ College, 40 
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Puwakpitiya, 223 
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Queen Street, Colombo, 9 
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Racecourse, Colombo, 17 
Kagalla, 167 
Kagama, 71, 72 
Railway regulations, 24-29 
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, invalids’ accommoda- 
tion, 25 

, luggage, 24 

, petrol, 28 

, special terms for par- 
ties, 28 

, special trains, 26 

, telegrams, 28 

, tickets, 27 

Railway, The, 19 

, Coast Line, 20, 32 

, Kclani Valley Line, 23, 215- 
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, Main Line, 20 

, Matale Line, 20, 116 

, Xegombo Line, 230-234 

, Northern Line, 20, 16S 

, Udapussellawa Line, 23, 155 

, list of stations, 29, 30 

, refreshment cars, 22, 23 

, rolling stock, 23 

, sleeping cars, 21, 23 

, workshops, 22 

Rainfall, 2 
Rambodde, 127 
Rambukkana, 82 
Rameseram, 203 
Ratnapura, 48, 51, 224, 225 
Reservoir at Kandy, 113, 114 
Royal College, 12 
Rozelle, 129 

Ruanweli Dagaba, 186-191 
Ruanwella, 225, 226 
Rubber, 72, 73, 74 




Grand Oriental Hotel, 

COLOMBO, CEYLON. 



Fa;inR tlic iH.irbaur, offcn. a magnificent view of the surrounding 
Coast, and is in close proaimity to the Post and Telegraph lOffices, Banks, 
Shi|iping Agencies, Customs, and a few minutes drive from the Railway 
Station and Cinn.imon Gardens. 

Electric Fans in Bedrooms and Public Rooms. Suites of Rooms, 
Private, Dining, Reading, and Drawing Rooms. 

The only Hotel in Colombo with Tropical Garden. 

The Hotel Orchestra plays during Tiffin (Luncheon) and Dinner every 
day, and at special Garden Concerts on Wednesday and Sunday Evenings. 


POSITION AND CUlSiNE UNSURPASSED IN CEYLON. 


Special Terms for Families and Visitors making a prolonged stay. 
Cook's Coupons accepted. 


THE COLOMBO HOTELS COMPANY, Ltd., Proprietors. 

Tclcitrnnis: " GRAND. COLOMBO.” 





QUEEN’S HOTEL, 

KANDY. 

ESTABLISHED 1849 


Extensively Enlarged and Improved, 

Lift. Electric Light throughout. Baths on all Floors. 

Superior Accommodation for 250 Visitors. 

9 V ^ 

This First-Class Hotel 

Is 1,700 feet above Sea level and occupies the best Site 
in the Mountain Capital, overlooking the lovely 
Lake, Mountains, Esplanade, and the Ancient 
Temple of the Buddhist Religion, the 
Shrine of Buddha’s Tooth. 

Within Three Minutes Drive of the Railway Station. 
Four Trains to and from Colombo Daily. 

ALL TRAINS ARE MET BY HOTEL PORTERS AND CARRIAGES. 

a 

PRIVATE CARRIAGES. ^ CHARGES MODERATE. 

On parle Franqais. Man Spricht Deutsch. 

Telegraphic Address: M. FRIEDHOFF, 

••QUEEN'S. KANDY." 




ELLERMAN LINES OF STEAMERS. 

Total fleet 85 steamers. Controlling Owner: 

Total gross tonnage over 320,000. Sir John R. Ellerman, Bart. 


CITY LINE. 



FLEET. 


STEAMrRS. t Class. Tonnage. 

EfTcctivc 

Horae 

Steamers. . Class. Tonnage. 

I* fTcctivc 
Horse 

City of Agra 

B 

480S 

Pott'cr. 

2800 

fCity of London 

A 

9000 

Power. 

7250 

tCity of Athens 

A 

SS 94 

3800 

City of Lucknow 

B 

3669 

1800 

tCity of Benares 

A 

6973 

4200 

City of UTadraa 

B 

4G84 

2700 

iCity of Calcutta 

A 

751a 

5000 

City of hfadrid 

B 

4899 

3000 

City of Chester (BuIUHui?) 

B 

6000 

2800 

fCity of Uanchester 

A 

555* 

3500 

City of Colombo 

B 

5988 

3000 

City of Naples 

B 

5739 

2500 

City of Corinth 

A 

S 443 

3800 

tOity of Paris 

A 

9200 

7250 

City of Delhi 

B 

4443 

2100 

City of Sparta 

A 

5179 

3800 

City of E^burgh 

B 

G255 

3300 

City of Vienna ... 

A 

4672 

3250 

tCity of Glasgow 

A 

6529 

4500 

tCity of York 

A 

7705 

5250 

tCity of Karachi 

A 

5557 

3600 

New Steamer (Building)... 

B 

Gooo 

3600 


t Carries also Second Class Passengers. 





THROUGH Booking Arrangements with the Norddeutscher 
LLOYD, Bremen. 

Passengers are booked through by steamers of the City Line from Calcutta, Madras 
and Colombo, and by the City and Hall Lines from Bombay and Karachi to Suez 
or Port Said, thence by Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer from Alexandria to Naples and 
Marseilles, or by Norddeutscher Lloyd from Port Said to Naples, Genoa, Antwerp, 
Hamburg and Bremen. The cost of railway journey from Suez to Port Said or 
from Suez to Alexandria is on passenger's account. 

Interchangeable Return Tickets 

City Line return tickets to LvMdon may be made available to come back by 
Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer from European ports and Naples, subject to any difference 
in fares being paid. Other particulars as per special pamphlet. 

Managers: Messrs. GEORGE SMITH & SONS, 

75, Both well Street, Glasgow. 

For particulars of freight and passage apply to 

AITKEN, SPENCE & CO., Agents, 

COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
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“BIBBY LINE.” 


Fast Twii\ Screw Mail and Passenger Steamers. 

KSTA’BLISIJED 1821. 


Hir !Ji!'!iv IHri-i nn» oiniiili rniirrly of Twin Screw StcAirirri, .-ill filled willi l>ili;e 
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"Ilirir l.iil nnd |Hi\vttfiiI Sirimrrr (»|wcially conilruclcd liy iMc>ir>. Unrland and 
WVIfi. Hell.Tl, (nr llic M.i<lein Tr.ide) arc of llie mosi modern ly|)C, and uniformly 
provided willi e'ery pond le rnmfoil for iiarrcnEcrr. 

'Die Sdnnn Sl.ilc Honmi, ele., are amiddiip and filled for firri class passengers only. 
'Dir Slair f^onms llirougliniit llie Heel are placed enlirely on llie main and promenade 
deck*, llius ensurin)'. ample liglit and senlilalion under all circumsianccs. Patent 
mcclianieal sentilalinn and rclrigerators. Kxperienced Surgeon nnd Stewardess carried. 

Iilectiie.al I'an« provided in all tlic cabins free of charge. 


COLOMBO TO RANGOON. — Regular Sailings every 


Fortnight. 



. FARES . 



COLOMBO 

Sin,;lc. 

Two Year** 
Kclurn. 

Rangoon 

Rs. 150 

Rs. 200 

Suez, Ismnilin, or Port Said 

... 375 

600 

Marseilles 

... 500 

800 

London by Sen 

... 550 

850 

London, Overland ... 

London by Sen, returning from Marseilles ( 
Marseilles, returning from Liverpool by Sen ) 

... 575 

950 

825 

■■ 


First Class Railway Tickets between Marseilles anri London issued at Rs. 75 each. 
Children under 12 years, travelling with Parents, half-price; one child under three 
years (.no berth provided^ free. Liberal eoneessions to fomilies. Return Tickets are 
not subject to any allowances. Particulars on application. 

Passengers from Southern India, joining steamers at Colombo are refunded the cost of 
the journey, Tulicorin to Colombo. 

For further particulars re Freight or Passage, apply to— 

CARSON & Co., Agents, Colombo 
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COLOMBO. 
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